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The  PREFACE  to  the  READER. 

THE  Subject  of  this  Tranflatiou  being  Architecture,  doth 
in  the  Opinion  of  Sir  Henry  V*  otton,  need  no  Commenda- 
tion, where  there  are  noble  Men  or  noble  Minds  :    there- 
fore Jfhall  only  give  yen  an  Accouut  of  the  Authors,  and  my  <nvn 
Concernments  herein  :  Ht  was  Andrea  PaHadio,  a  Famous  Architect 
of  Italy  ;   where  taking  notice  of  the  Irregularities  and  Deformities 
in  Buildings  introduced  by  Jnvafions  of  the  Goths,  and  other  Bar- 
barians -,  to  prevent  thofs  Inconveniencies  for  the  future,  he  thought 
jit  to  infirucJ  the  IVcrld  in  the  Rules  mid  Practices  of  the  Learned 
Antients,  having  Opportunity  to  ohferve  the  Footfteps  of  their  La- 
bours, even  at  Rome  itfelf,  where  being  the  greatejl  Concourfe  cf 
noble  Men  and  noble  Minds,  they  fpared  neither   Care  nor  Cojl  in 
Building  :  And  in  imitation  of  them,  our  Author  is  exact  in  his  Di- 
rections touching  every  Material,  as  in  the  Choice  of  Stone,  Timber, 
Metals,  Sand,  Lime,  Brick,  H3c.  what  good,  and  what  not,  how  to 
he  prepared  and  put  in  ufe.    'lis  obferved,  how  careful  they  were  in 
making  their  Brick  and  Lime,  not  forbearing  th£  hardefi  Stone  ; 
for,  as  Sir  Hen.  Wotton  ohferveth,  that  the  Italians  to  this  Day, 
and  much  more  the  Antients,  did  burn  the  firmeft  Stone,  and  even 
Mar&le  itfelf,  where  it  was  plentiful,  which  in  time  became  Marble 
again,  or  at  leajl  of  indiffoluble  Durity3  as  appeared  in  the  fianding 
theatres.  And  other  LearnedMen  have  required  that  all  the  Timber 
he  cut  out  of  the  fame  Forcjl,  all  the  Stone  out  of  the  fame  Quarry, 
and  the  Limefo  made  out  of  the  fame  St  one  of  which  theBuilSingis 
intended,  imagining  that  they  will  fympathize  andjoyn  better,  by  a 
kind  of  original  Kindred.    But  infiead  of  this  Curiofity,  we  too  often 
make  Lime  without  any  great  choice,  and  ofrefufe  Stuff-,  which  is 
an  Englifh  Error  ofnofmall  moment  in  our  Buildings.  After  thefe 
Particulars,  our  Author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  Five  Orders  of  Co- 
lumns,  whoft  Members  and  Proportions,  as  he  hath  laid  them  down, 
are,  by  the  Judicious,  efieemed  the  mofi  excellent  in  their  kind  ; 
and  for  fome  of  their  farms,  which  I  have  changed,it  was  not  with- 
out the  Advice  of  skilful  Artifis,  thereby  t^conform  to  tbofe  Terms 
tnoft  familiar  to  our  Workmen. 

To  thefe  are  addedDefigns  o/Doors  and  Windows,^  Pr.LeMuer 
Architect  to  theYvtv\c\\Kivg,  which  I  thought  good  to  prefent  (Pai- 
Jadio  only  d'fccurfwg  oft  hem  J  they  being  well  approved  by  all  Artifis, 
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loth  for  the  Manner  and  Proportions,  and  the  fame  which  are  at  the 
Louvre  at  Paris ;  and  out  of  him,  I  have  given  the  •  roportion  of 
Halls  and  Chambers,^'  a  little  differing  from  Va\\ad\oJecaufe  moft 
agreeing  to  the  prefent  Practice  bo!h  in  England  and  France.  'And 
for  the  fame  rcafon  I  do,  inftead  of  M<nf  Muet'j  Defigns  of  Frames 
of  Houfes,  put  in  fitch  as  are  us'd  in  England,  by  the  direction  of 
feme  of  our  ableft  Architects  ;  which  (J  hope)  will  be  grateful,  and 
very  uf'eful,  not  only  to  our  Artifts,  but  Gentlemen  and  others  which 
may  have  occafton  to  build  j  giving  an  account  of  all  the  Names  pro- 
per to  each  Member  and  Principal  of  the  Hottfe ;  and  alfojhew  the 
Manner  of  Framing,  with  their  federal  Scantlings  and  Butments. 

Altho  we  want  not  fuch  ingenious  Artifts,  whofe  Names  deferve 
to  be  celebrated  for  many  ft  anding  Examples  <-f  their  Skill,  which  do 
better  deferve  Defcription,  than  many  publiJJjed  with  much  Pomp, 
beyond  the  Seas  ;yet  we  have  but  few  bocks  which  we  can  recommend 
to  you,  beftdes  the  Excellent  Difccurfes  of  Sir  H.  Wotton,  and  John 
Evelin,  Efq;  the  former  on  the  Elements  of  sircbitcbiure  ;  and  the 
latter,  in  his  Account  of  Architecture  and  Architects,  added  to  his 
elegant  Franfiation  of  the  Parallel)  where  they  have  compri fed  fully 
and  clearly  the  moft  weighty  Obfervations  of  the  Art  in  general:  The 
Studious  will  need  only  to  ferve  himfelf  of  the  particular  Parts 
thereof,  according  to  his  own  Occaftons. 

And  fuch  Pieces  as  are  here  prefent ed,  the  Reader  cannot  think 
unfeafonable,  being  againfttheRebuildingoffo  great  a  City  ^London, 
wherein  the  King  havmgfliewn  his  particularCare  of  keeping  theTrade 
in  its  former  Channel,  by  fixing  the  Exchange,Cuftom-Houfe,&<r.  on 
their  Old  Foundations  ,  and  their  Laws  having  provided  for  fuch  a 
Way  of  Building  as  mayjoyn  together  (what  our  Author  requires  to 
be  obferved  by  every  Undertaker)  Accommodation,  Hand-bmnefs, 
iind  Laftingnels,  and  prevent  that  Deformity  and  Danger  which  we 
have  formerly  been  liable  to,  by  Irregular  and  Slight  Buildings,  Nar- 
row Streets,  Intolerable  Encroachments,  Jetting  Windows,  and  what 
not,  that  might  make  it  Combuftible.  I  hope  both  Old  and  Toting  do 
rejoyce   at  the  Rebuilding  of  London,   a  Second  happy  Reftoration, 

trior  only  to  that  of  his  Majeftys  Perfon  and  Government. 

Godfrey  Richards. 
THE 
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CHAP.     L 

What  ought  to  be Confidered and  Pre- 
pared, before  you  begin  to  Build, 


[:^p   v  -     gjl  E  F  O  R  E  you  begin  to  Build,  you  ought  careful- 
?:|  ly  toconfider  every  Part  of  the  Foundation  and 
i;  Ground-work   of  the    Building   which   is  to  be 
i   P  \\m    Railed.  Three  Things  in  a  Building  (as  faith  Vi- 
truvius)   ought  to  be  confider'd,  without  which 
igs-^J^l]  jt  will  not  defer ve  Commendation  :    Thofe  are, 
Ufefulnefs  or  Accommodation,  Laftingnefs  and   Handfomnefs  : 
For  that  Work  cannot  be  accounted  Perfect,  which  isUfeful  but 
only  for  a  fhort  time,   or  not  Convenient  for  a  longer  ;  or  ha- 
ving thefe  two,  hath  not  alfo  Decency  :  It  will  be  Commodious, 
when  every  Part  hath  its  due  Place,  and  fit  Situation,  no:  below 
its  Dignity,   nor  above  what  its   Ufe  requires  •    and  they  will 
be  fitly  diipofed,  when  the  Galleries,  Halls,  Chambers,  Cellars, 
Granaries  are  in  their  proper  Places.  As  for  the  Laftingnefs3  you 
regard  that,  when  all  the  Walls  are  right  by  the  Line,  thicker 
below  than  above,  and   have  good  and  fufficiept  Foundations : 
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And  befides,  the  Pillars  above  muft  be  directly  over  the  Pillars 
below  j  and  all  the  Apertures  (as  Doors  and  Windows)  muft 
be  one  above  the  other,  fo  that  the  Solid  be  upon  the  Solid, , 
and  the  Vacant  upon  the  Vacant.  The  Handfomnefs  will  arife 
from  the  fair  Form  and  Correfpondence  between  the  Whole 
and  its  Parts,  of  the  Parts  among  themfelves,  and  of  them  to  ■ 
the  Whole ;  becaufe  that  a  Building  ought  to  appear  an  entire 
and  perfect  Body,  wherein  each  Member  agrees  with  the  others, 
and  all  the  Members  be  neceffary  to  what  you  deiign. 

Thefe  Things  confider'd  in  the  Defign  and  Model,  you  ought 
then  diligently  to  calculate  all  the  Charge  that  may  arife,  and 
make  timely  Provifion  of  Money,  and  prepare  what  Materials 
Jhall  feem  requifite  -3  fo  that  in  Building,  nothing  may  be  defi- 
cient, or  hinderthe  Compleating  of  the  Work :  It  being  no  little 
Praife  to  the  Builder,  nor  frnall  Advantage  to  the  Work,  that  it 
be  finifhed  with  due  Expedition,,  and  that  all  the  Walls  be  at 
once  laid  out,  and  equally  dhpatehed  ;  from  whence  there  will 
be  none  of  thofe  Clefts  which  ufually  areieen  in  Fabricks  finifh'd  i 
unequally,  and  at  divers  times. 

And  therefore  having  cholen  the  moft  skilful  Artifts  that  you  - 
can  get,  that  fo  the  Work  may  be  the  better  carried  on  by  their 
Advice,  you  are  to  provide  Timber,  Stone,  Sand,  Lime,  and 
Metal,  concerning  which  Provifton,  you  (hall  have  lbme  Adver- 
tisements ;  as,  to  frame  the  Joifts  of  the  Hall  and  Chambers,  , 
provide  your  felf  with  fo  many  Joifts,  as>  whenframed,there  may 
remain  between  them  the  Space  of  a  Joift  and  half. 

In  like  manner  concerning  Stone,  you  are  to  take  notice,  that 
tomake  the  Jaums  of  Doors  and  Windows,  you  are  not  to  have 
Stone  bigger  than  a  Fifth,  or  left  than  a  Sixth  part  of  the  Light ; 
and  if  you  intend  to  adorn  the  Buildings.,  with  Pillars  or  Pilafters, 
make  the  Bafes,  Capitols,  and  Architraves  of  Stone,  and  the 
other  Parts  of  Brick. 

Befides,  as  for  the  Walls,  you  are  toconfider,  that  they  ought 
to  diminifh  according  as  they  rife  ;  which  Inftruction  will  ftate 
the  Account  right,  and  leffen  great  part  of  the  Charge  :  And  be- 
cauie  all  thele  Parts  may  be  difcourfed  of  in  their  particular 
Places,  it  fhall  fuffice  to  have  here  given  this  general  Advice, 
which  is  a  rough  Draught  of  the  whole  Building. 

But 
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Butbefides  the  Quantity,  you  are  alio  to  confider  the  Quality 
and  Goodnefs  of  the  Materials,  to  chufe  the  beft :  Experience 
gained  from  the  Buildings  of  others,  will  be  a  great  Help,  be- 
caufe  thereby  we  may  eafily  know  how  to  determine  what  is  fit 
and  expedient  to  our  own  Purpofe.  And  although :V/trtrvius9 
Leon  Battifta,  Albert  i9  and  other  excellent  Writers,  have  taught 
what  is  requifite  in  the  Choice  of  Materials ;  yet  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  in  thefe  Books  of  mine,  I  mall  fpeak  of  fome, 
■  confining  my  felf  to  the  mod  necefTary. 

C   H  A  P.    II, 

Of  Timber. 

Timber  (Vitruvius  hath  it,  Book  11.  chap.y.)  ought  to  be 
Fell'd  in  Autumn^  and  through  all  the  Winter^  becaufe  then 

'the  Trees  recover  from  the  Root  that  Strength  and  Soundnefs 
which  in  the  Sprtng  and  Summer  w*as  difperfed  into  Leaves  and 
Fruit ;  and  you  are  to  cut  them  in  the  Wain  of  the  Moon,  be- 

^caufe  the  Moifture  which  is  mod  apt  to  rot  Wood,  is  then  con- 
fumed  ;  from  whence  there  will  not  come  the  Worm  to  hurt  it. 
It  mould  be  cut  but  to  the  middle  of  the  Pith,  and  fo  left  until 
it  be  dry  ;  becaufe  by  Drops,  there  will  pafs  away  that  Moifture 
which  would  caufe  Putrefaction :  Being  cut,  let  it  be  laid  in  a 
Place  free  from  the  Extremity  of  the  Sun,  Wind,  and  Rain ;  and 
thofe  ought  chiefly  to  be  kept  dry  which  are  of  fpontateous 
.growth ;  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  cleave,  but  dry  equal- 
ly, you  are  to  daub  them  over  with  Cow-dung  :  It  mould  not  be 

»drawn  through  the  Dew,but  in  the  Afternoon  ;  nor  to  be  wrought 
being  very  wet,  or  too  dry  ;  becaufe  the  one  makes  it  apt  to  rot, 
the  other  hard  to  work  j  nor  will  it  in  hCs  thin  Three  Years 
by  dry  enough  to  ufe  in  Planks,  Doors,  and  Windows.  It  is 
convenient  for  thofe  who  are  about  to  Build,  to  inform  them- 
.felves  from  Men  skilful  in  the  Nature  of  Timber,  what  Wood 
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is  fit  for  fuch  Ufe,  and  what  not.  1'itruvius,  in  the  Chapter 
above  mention'd,  gives  good  Inftrucl;ions ;  and  fo  other  Learned 
Men,  who  have  written  thereof  at  large. 

CHAP.     HI. 
Of  Stone. 

SO  me  are  Natural,  fome  Artificial  :  The  Natural  are  hewn 
out  of  the  Quarry,  and  are  either  to  make  Lime,  or  to  build 
Wiills  :  Of  thofe  which  are  ufed  for  Lime,  (hall  be  ipoken  here- 
after. Thofe  ofwhich  Walls  are  built,  are  either  Marble  and  hard 
Stone,  or  elie  foft  and  pliant.  Marble  and  hard  Stone  is  to  be 
wrought  as foon  as  digg'd ;  for  it  will  be  at  that  time  more  eafy  to 
work,  than  when  it  hath  remain'd  a  while  in  the  Air;  feeing  the 
longer  they  are  out  of  the  Quarry,  they  become  the  harder,  and 
muit  fuddenly  be  put  in  hand.  But  the  fofter  the  Stone,  (elpe- 
cially  where  its  Nature  and  Sufficiency  is  not  well  underftood,  as 
when  'tis  digg'd  in  a  Place  from  whence  formerly  none  has  been 
taken)  it  ought  to  be  digged  in  Summer,  and  expofed  to  the  Air, 
and  ^ot  to  be  ufed  within  two  Years :  It  muftbe  digg'd  in  Sum- 
mer, to  the  end  that  not  being  ufed  to  Wind,  Rain,  and  Frcfr, 
it  may  by  degrees  grow  hard,  and  enabled  to  refill  thofe  Injuries 
of  the  Weather  ;  and  it  mould  be  left  fo  long,  that  thofe  which 
have  been  prejudiced  may  be  put  in  Foundations ;  and  the  others 
not  fpoiled  (upon  trial)  are  to  be  ufed  above  Ground  in  Build- 
ing-, becaule  they  endure  longeft. 

Artificial  Stones,  are,  from  their  Form,  commonly  call'd 
Jpuadrels  ;  thefe  are  made  of  Chalky,  Whitifli,  and  Pliable 
Earth  :  You  muft  by  all  means  avoid  that  which  is  Gravelly  and 
Sandy  -y  the  Earth  muft  be  digg'd  in  Autumn,  and  teir.per'd  in 
ti  niter,  and  fo  they  may  be  well  made  in  the  Spring  :  But  if 
Necefiity  forces  you  to  make  them  in  the  Winter,  or  Summer, 
cover  them  in  Winter  with  dry  Sand,  and  in  Summer  with  Straw  : 

When 
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When  made,  they  require  a  longer  Time  to  dry  ;  and  'tis  beft 
that  they  dry  in  the  Shade,  ib  that  not  only  the  Outfide,  but 
the  Middle,  and  all  Parts  may  be  equally  hardened  ;  which  can- 
not be  done  in  lei's  than  two  Years.  They  are  made  bigger,  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Building,  and  the  Uie  to 
which  they  are  intended  ,  therefore  the  Antients  made  their 
Bricks  for  Publick  and  great  Buildings  larger  than  for  fmall  and 
Private  :  The  Bigger  fort  ought  to  be  hollowed  in  many  Places, 
that  io  they  may  dry  and  bake  the  better. 

C  H.  A  P.     IV. 

Of  kSancl 

THere  are  three  forts  of  Sand,  that  is  to  fay,  Pit-Sand, 
River-Sand,  and  Sea-Sand.  Pit-Sand  is,  of  all,  the  beir, 
and  is  Black,  White,  Red,  or  Cindry,  which  is  a  fort  of  Earth 
burnt  by  Fire,  inclofed  in  the  Mountains,  and  digged  up  in  Zuf- 

.  There  is  alfo  digged  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  the  Territories 
of  Baio  and  Cumaya  Sand  called  fby  VitruviusJ-Pozzolsma,  which 
fuddenly  knits  together  in  Water,  and  makes  Buildings  very 
ftrong  ;  It  hath  been  found,  by  long  Experience,  that  of  all  Pit- 
Sand,  the   White  is  the  worfe  j  and  of  River-Sand,  that  from 

Stream  which  is  found  in  the  Falls  of  Water,  is  the  heft,  be- 
caufe  it  is  more  purged.  The  Sea-Sand  is  worft  of  all,  and  black- 
ens and  mines  like  Glafs  ;  but  that  better  which  is  neareft  the 
Shore,  and  bigger.  The  Pit-Sand,  becaufe  'tis  fat  and  tough, 
(but  apt  to  cleave)  is  therefore  us'd  in  Walls  and  long  Vaults. 
The  River-Sand  is  very  good  for  the  Covering  or  Rough-catting 
of  Walls.  Sea-Sand,  became  'tis  foon  wet  and  foon  dry,  and 
moulders  away  by  reafon  of  the  Salt,  therefore  is  unfit  to  bear 
Weight.  All  Sand  is  beft  in  its  Kind,  if  being  iqueezed  and 
handled,  it  crackles,  and  if  being  put  upon  a  White  Cloth,  it  nei- 
ther (lain?,  nor  leaves  it  foul:  That  is  bad,  which  is  mingled  with- 

Water 
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Water,  makes  it  dirty  and  muddy,  and  which  has  for  a  Jong 
time  been  in  the  Air,  Sun,  Moon,  and  Froft  ;  becaufe  it  will  re- 
tain much  Eanh  and  rotten  Humour,  apt  to  bring  forth  Shrubs 
and  wild  Fig-trees,  whichare  generally  hurtful  to  Buildings. 

C  H  A  P.    V. 

Of  Lime,  and  how  to  work  it. 

S  Tones  whereof  Lime  is   made,  are  either  digg'd  out  of  the 
Hills,  or  taken  out  of  the  Rivers  :  All  Stones  of  the  Hills  are 
good  which  are  dry,  without  any  Moifture,  and  brittle,  having 
no  Material  in  it,  which  when  it  pafTeth  the  Fire,  fhall  leave  the 
Stone  lei's  ;   therefore  that  Lime  will  be  beft,   which  is  made  of 
the  hardeft,  found,  and  white  Stone,  and  being  burnt,  remains  a 
third  part  lighter  than  its  Stone.     There  are  alfo  certain  forts  of 
, Stone,  the  Lime  whereof  is  very  good  for  the  fetting  of  Walls. 
In  the  Hills  of  Padua  they  dig   a  rugged  Stone,  whofe  Lime  is 
very  good  in  Works  which  lie  open,  and  in  the  Water;  becaufe 
it  preiently  hardens,  and  endures  very  long.     All  digged  Stones 
are  better  to  make  Lime  than  the  gathered  ;  and  from   a  fhady 
and  moift  Pit,  rather  that   a  dry  :  The  White  is  better  to  work 
than  the   Brown.     Stones  svhich  are   gather'd  in  Rivers  and 
Brooks,  that   is   to  lay,  Pebbles,   make  excellent   Lime,  and 
very    white  and  neat  work,   therefore  'tis   generally   ufed  for 
Finiihing  of  Walls.     All  Stones,  as  well  of  the  Hills  as  Rivers, 
are  iboner  or  later  burnt,  according  to  the  Fire  which  is  given 
them;  but  ordinarily  they  are    burnt  in  Sixty  Hours ;    Being 
burnt,  wet  them  ;  but  don't  pour  on  the  Water  all  at  once,  but  at 
divers  times,  and  frequently,  (that  they  may  not  burn)  'till  they 
be  well  Temper'd  :  Afterwards   put  them  in  a  moift  and  fhady 
Place  without  any  Mixture,  only  cover  them  lightly  with  Sand  ; 
smd-by  how  much  the  more  thoroughly  they  arefteeped,  fo  much 
more  rough  and  better  they  will  be  .;    except  thofe  which 
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are  made  of  rough  Stones,  as  the  Vadium  ;  becaufe  they,  as  foon 
as  they  are  wet,  mull  be  wrought,  otherwife  they  wafte  and  burn 
away  ;  whence  they  will  not  hold,  but  become  ufelefs.  For  to 
make  the  Morter,  you  muft  fo  mix  the  Srnd,  that  taking  of  Pit- 
Sand,  you  muft  put  three  parts  thereof  with  one  of  Lime  $  if 
River  or  Sea-Sand,  two  parts  thereof  with  one  of  Lime, 

CHAP.     VI. 

Of  Metals. 

rpHE  Metals  ufed  in  Buildings,  are  Iron,  Lead  and  Copper : 
1     Iron ferves  to  make  Nails,  Hinges,and  Chains  to  faften  the 
Doors,  to  make  Doors  themfelves,  Grates,  and  the  like  Works. 
Itis  no  where  found  and  digged  pure  j    but  when  digged,  is 
purged  by  the  Fire,  to  the  end  it  may  be  fo  melted,  that  it  may 
run,  and  that  before  it  be  cool  the  Foulnefs  may  be  taken  away , 
but  after  it  is  purg'd  and  cool'd  it  heats  well,  and  becomes  foft, 
and  eafy  to  be  wrought  and  beat  out  with  a  Hammer.     But  it 
will  not  eafily  melt,  if  it  be  not  again  put  into  a  Furnace  made 
for  that  purpofe  :  If  beingred*hot,  it  do  not  work  nor  yield  to 
the  Hammer,  itAvaftes  and  isfpoiled.     'Tis  align,  of  the  Good- 
neis  of  Iron,  if  in  the  Mais  you  fee  the  Veins  continud  ftreight, 
without  Interruption,  and  if  the  Ends  of  the  Piece  beclean,  and 
without  Soil ;  becaufe  the  faid  Veins  (hew  if  the  Iron  be  without 
Knots  and  Puffs ;  and  you  may  underftand  the  Middle  by  the 
Ends.   Being  wrote  into  Plates  fquare,  or  any  other  figure,  if  the 
Sides  be  even,  you  may  conclude  'tis  all  alike  good,    having  e- 
qually  endur'dthe  Hammer. 

With  Lead    they  cover  ftately  Palaces,  Churches,  Towers..,  - 
and  other  Publick  Buildings,  and  Gutters  and   Pipes  to  convey 
Water  j  and  therewith  they  faften  the  Hinges  and  Iron- work  in 
rhe  Jaums  of  Doors  and  Windows.      There  are   three  forts 
thereof,  White,  Black,  and   of  a  Colour  between  both,  and 
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by  fomc  called  Afti-colour  ;  the  Black  is  fo  called,  not  becaufe 
'tis  really  Black,  but  becaufe  being  White,  with  fome  Blacknefs 
in  i t  -  therefore,  in  reipe&of  the  White  the  Antients,  withRea- 
J'on,  gave  it  that  Name.  The  White  is  more  perfect  and  precious 
than  the  Black  ;  the  Afh-colour  is  between  both.  Lead  is  digged 
either  in  great  Lumps  found  by  themfelves,  or  in  imall  Pieces, 
which  fhine  with  a  certain  Blacknefs,  or  elle  in  very  thin  Flakes, 
amongft  the  Rocks,  Marble  and  Stones.  All  forts  of  Lead  will 
eafily  r  n,  becaule  with  the  Heat  of  the  Fire  it  melts  before  it  is 
red-hot:  But  put  it  into  a  very  hot  Furnace,  it  lofeth  its  Nature 
and  Strength  ;  for  one  part  is  changed  into  Litharge,  and  the 
other  into  Drois.  Of  thele  forts  of  Lead,  the  Black  is  foft,  and 
therefore  ear;ly  wrought  with  the  Hammer,  and  dilates  much, 
and  is  very  heavy.  The  White  is  harder  and  lighter,  the  Afh- 
colour  is  much  Harder  than  the  White,  and  of  middle  Weight 
between  both. 

With  Copper  fometimes  they  cover  Publick  Buildings ;  and 
the  Antients  made  Nails,  or  Bolts,  which  fattened  in  the  Stones 
above  and  below,  kept  the  Stones  from  falling  out  of  order,  and 
the  Clafps  or  Hooks  placed  to  hold  two  Stones  together  ;  and 
they  ufed  thefe  Nails  and  Clafps,  becaufe  that  Buildings,  which 
can't  pofHb'ly  be  made  without  many  Pieces  of  Stones,  may  (by 
being  thus  join'd  and  bound  together)  as  it  were  become  one 
Stone,  and  fo  more  ftrong  and  durable.  They  alio  made  Nails 
and  Clafps  of  Iron,  but  more  often  of  Copper,  becaufe  they 
will  laft  longer,  not  being  fo  fubjeel:  to  ruft.  Alfo  they  made 
Letters  for  inlcriptions,  which  they  placed  on  the  Borders  of 
Buildings  :  And  we  read,  that  of  this  Metal  were  the  Hundred 
famous  Gates  of  Babylon  ;  and  in  the  Ifles  of  Cades,  the  two 
Pillars  of  Hercules ,  Eight  Foot  high.  That  is  efteemed  the  Deft, 
which,  burnt  and  extracted  from  Mineral  by  Fire,  is  Red,  incli- 
ning to  Yellow,  cf  n  good  Cram,  and  full  of  Holes  ;  for  that  is  a 
fign  'tis  well  purged,  and  free  from  Drois.  Copper  may  be  heated 
like  Iron,  and  made  liquid,  fo  that  it  may  be  .Call  :  But  in  ex- 
treme hot  Furnaces  it  will  not  endure  the  Force  of  the  Flame, 
but  totally  coniume.  Altho5  it  be  hard,  neverthelefs  it  lubmirs 
to  the  Hammer,  and  dilates  it  felf  into  thin  Leaves  i  it  is  heft 
preierved  by  Tar  ;    And  altho'   it    doth  not   ruft  like   Iron, 
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'  yet  it  hath  a  kind  of  Ruft,  which  is  called  Verd/greafe,  efpecially 
if  it  touch  fharp  and  liquid  Things  ;  of  this  Metal,  mixed  with 
Tin,  or  Lead,  or  Latten,  (which  is  alfb  Copper)  and  coloured 
with  Lapis  Calaminaris,  is  made  a  Metal  commonly  call'd 
Brafs,  which  often  times  Architects  do  ufe,  as  in  Bafes,"  Pillars, 
Capitols,  Statues,  and  fuch  like.  In  Rome  are  four  Columns  of 
Brafs,  (as  St.  Giovsmii  Later  anno)  of  which  one  only  has  its 
Capitol,  and  were  made  by  Angujius  of  Metal  which  was  taken 
from  the  Stems  of  Ships  which  he  took  in  Egypt  from  M.  Anto- 
nio:. There  remains  alfo  in  Kome  to  this  Day  four  Ancient 
Gates  i  which  are  thofe  of  the  Rotunda,  which  formerly  was  the 
Pantheon ;  that  of  St.  Cofmo  and  Damiano,  which  was  the  Temple 
of  Cajior  and  Pollux,  or  rather  o£ Romulus  and  Remus  §  and  that 
which  is  in  St.  Agnes  without  the  Gate  Viminalis  :  But  the  mod 
beautiful  of  all  thefe,  is  that  of  St.  Maria  Rotunda,  wherein  thofe 
Antients  did  endeavour  to  imitate  by  Art  that  kind  of  Corinthian 
Metal,  in  which  the  natural  Yellow  of  Gold  prevailed  ;  For  we 
read,  that  when  Corinth  was  deftroyed  and  burnt,  (which  now 
is  called  Coranto)  thus  they  melted  and  mixed  in  one  Maf* 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper ;  and  Fortune  tempered  and  made 
the  Mixture  of  three  forts,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Corinthian  -,  in  one  of  them  the  Silver  prevails,  whence  it 
remained  White,  and  very  near  it  in  Lufter :  In  another  the 
Gold  prevailed, and  remained  Yellow  and  of  a  Gold  Colour; 
and  the  third  was  where  all  thefe  three  Metals  were  of  an 
equal  Temperament :  And  thefe  Species  have  been  fmce  divers 
ways  imitated. 

Hitherto  I  have  difcourfed  of  thofe  Things  feeming  moft 
neceflary  to  be  Confidered  and  Prepared  before  Building :  It 
now  remains  that  fomething  be  faid  of  Foundations ;  the 
Materials  whereof  being  prepared,  the  Work  may  be  proceeded 
on. 
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CHAP.    vir. 

Of  the  Qualities  of  Ground  wherein 
Foundations  are  to  be  laid. 

*  IP  HE  Bafe  of  the  Building,  is  that  which  we  call  the  Founda- 
1  tioii,  that  is  to  lay,  the  part  which  is  under  Ground,  up- 
holding the  reft  of  the  Building  that  is  above  Ground  ;  therefore, 
of  all  the  Errors  which  do  happen  in  Building,  thofe  are  the 
moft  pernicious  which  are  committed  in  the  Foundation,  be- 
caufe  they  bring  with  them  the  Ruin  of  the  whole  Fabrick,  nor 
can  without  great  Difficulty  be  amended  :  whence  the  Archi- 
tects ought  to  ufe  their  utmoft  Diligence  ;  becaule  in  fome  Places 
they  have  a  Natural  Foundation,and  in  other  Places 'tis  necefTary 
to  ufe  Art. 

A  Natural  Foundation,is,when  we  build  on  Stone,  a  fbft,fandy, 
or  mouldringStone  orGravel  j  for  thefe,without  digging,  or  other 
helps  of  Art,  are  of  themfelves  excellent  Foundations,  and  moft 
fit  to  uphold  the  greateft  Buildings,  both  in  Land,  and  in  Water. 
But  if  Nature  affords  not  a  Foundation,  it  muft  be  attempted  by 
Art ;  and  then  the  Place  you  have  to  build  on  is  either  a  folid 
Earth,  or  a  gravelly,  fandy,  mofly,  loft  and  moorifh  Place.  If  the 
Earth  be  fall  and  firm, you  may  dig  fo  far  as  to  a  difcreet  Archi- 
tect may  feemrequifite  for  theQuality  oftheBuilding,and  Sound- 
p  nefs  of  the  Earth ;  and  (when  you  intend  not  to  make  Cellars,  or 
other  Under-ground  Offices^  your  Depth  is  to  be  a  fixth  part  of 
the  Height  of  the  Building.  To  know  this  Firmnefs,  Obfervation 
from  the  digging  of  Wells,  Citterns,  and  iuch-like,  will  help 
well  i  and  tis  alfo  known  by  Herbs  growing  there,  if  they 
ufually  fpringup  only  in  firm  and  faft  Grounds  ;  and  befides, 
'tis  a  fign  of  firm  Ground,  if  a  great  Weight  thrown  thereon,  it 
neither  founds  nor  makes  j  and  from  the  Report  of  Drums 
being  fet  on  the  Ground,  and  lightly  touched,  it  does  not  re- 
ibund  again  ;  and  if  Water  put  into  a  VefTel,  doth  not  (hake  : 
The  neighbouring  Places  will  alfo  give  you  to  underftand  the 
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Faftnefs  and  Firmnefs  of  the  Earth.  But  if  the  Place  be  Sandy 
or  Gravelly,  obferve  whether  it  be  on  Land, or  in  Water:  For  if 
it  be  on  Land,  you  muft  take  notice  what  hath  been  before  di- 
rected concerning  Faft  Ground  ;  and  if  you  build  in  a  River,  the 
Sand  and  Gravel  is  altogether  ufelefs  ;  becaufe  the  Water,  with 
its  continual  Stream  and  Flood9  often  changes  its  Bed  ;  therefore 
dig  'till  you  come  to  a  Bottom  found  and  firm  ;  or  if  that  be 
difficult,  dig  fomewhat  in  the  Sand  and  Gravel,  and  then  place 
Piies,  whole  Ends  may  reach  to  the  found  and  good  Earth,  and 
upon  thofe  you  are  to  Build  :  But  if  you  are  to  Build  upon  a 
Moffy  and  Loofe  Ground,  then  you  mult  dig  'till  you  find  Sound 
Earth,  and  therein  alio  fo  much  as  the  Bignefs  of  the  Walls  and 
the  Greatnefs  of  the  Building  require. 

This  Sound  Ground  fand  fit  to  uphold  Buildings^  is  of  divers 
forts  j  for  (as  Alberti  well  faith)  Somewhere  lo  Hard,  as  'tis 
Jcdrce  to  be  cut  with  Iron,  fomewhere  very  Stiff,  fome where 
Blackifh,  fomewhere  Whitifh  (which  is  counted  the  weakeft,^ 
fomewhere  like  Chalk,  fomewhere  Sandy ;  of  all  thele,  the  belt 
is  that  which  is  cut  with  moft  Labour,  and  when  wet,  doth 
not  dilfolve  into  Dirt. 

You  mould  uot  Build  upon  a  Ruin,  or  Old  Foundation,  if  firft 
of  all  you  know  not  its  Depth,  and  whether  it  befufficient  to  bear 
the  Building  :  But  if  the  Earth  be  Soft,  and  Sink  much,  as  in 
Moorifh  Grounds,  than  you  muft  place  Piles,  whofe  length  muft 
bean  Eighth  part  of  the  height  of  the  Wall,  and  in  thicknefs 
a  Twelfth  part  of  their  length:  The  Piles  muft  be  placed  as  clofe 
as  one  can  ftand  by  the  other,  and  are  to  be  rammed  in  with 
Blows  rather  quick  than  heavy,  fb  that  the  Earth  may  the 
better  confolidate  and  faften.  You  muft  place  the  Piles,  not  only 
under  the  Out-Walls,  upon  the  Trench  or  Gutters,  but  alio 
under  the  Inner- Walls  which  divide  the  Buildings :  For  if  you 
make  the  Foundation  for  the  Inner- Walls  different  from  thole 
Without,  then  laying  Beams  along  one  by  the  other,  and 
others  a-thwart  them  above,  often-times  it  happens  that  the 
Inner- Walls  fall  down  ;  when  thole  Without,  being  placed  on. 
Piles,  ftir  not  j  whence  all  Walls  come  to  cleave,  the  which 
render  the  Building  ruinous,  and  is  very  uncomely  to  look  on  ; 
wherefore  you  muft  avoid  this  Danger,  making  the  Piling  Work 
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of  Jefs  Charge  ;  for,  according  to  Proportion  of  Walls,  the  Piles 
in  the  Middle  may  be  placed  thinner  than  thofe  Without. 
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tppOundations  ought  to  be  twice  fo  thick  as   the  Walls  to  be 
|^    railed  thereon  ;  and  therein  the  Quality  of  the  Earth,  and J 
the  Greatnefs  of  the  Building,  is  to  be  regarded,   miking  them 
more  large  in  foft  and  loofer  Ground,  and  where  there  is  a  great  ■ 
Weight  to  be  fuftained.  fhc  Plain  of  the  Trench  muft  be  Level,fo 
that  the   Weight  may  prefs  equally  ;  and  not  inclining   to  one 
part  more  than  another,   may  prevent  the  cleaving  of  the  Walls. 
¥Tiver-por  this  reafon,  the  Antients  ufed  to  pave  the  Plain  with  *  tt- 
tine,  a  <tr~tVy.tijje  .   ancj  we  iay  planks  and  Beams,  and  build  thereon 
bought  "'      Foundations  are  made  Sloping,  that  is  to  fay,  to  Diminifh  as 
/ma>Tri-they  rife.,   yet  fo,  that  there  may  be  fo  much  left  on  one  fide 
voli»        as  on  the  other,  fo  that  the  middle  of  that  above  may  fall  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  middle  of  the  lower  Work  ,•  which  mull 
be  alfo  obf  erv'd  in  the  Diminution  of  Walls  above  Ground ;   be- 
caufe  by  this  means  the  Building  becomes  much  ftronger,  than 
be  making  the  Diminutions  any  other  Way. 

There  are.fometimes  made,  (efpecially  in  Moorifh  Grounds, 
where  there  is  need  *f  Piles)  to  avoid  Charge,  Foundations  dis- 
continued, but  with  certain  Vaults,  upon  which  thev  afterwards 
Build.  In  great  Buildings  'tis  very  commendable  to  make  Vents 
through  the  Body  of  the  Walls,  from  the  Foundation  to  the 
Roof  becaufe  they  let  forth  the  Wind,  (which  is  very  prejudi- 
cial to  Buildings)  leflTen  the  Charge,  and  are  of  noimall  Con- 
venience, if  in  them  you  make  Winding-Stain  from  the  Bottom 
to  the  Top. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

Of  the  Fafhion  of  Walls. 

THE  Foundations  being  laid,  it  remains  that  we  treat  of 
the  Superftructure.  The  Antients  had  Six  forts  of  Walls : 
one  call'd  Reticolata,  or  Net-work  ;  another  of  ghiadrels,  or 
Brick  i  a  third  of  Cement,  which  is  of  rough  Stones  from  the 
Hills  or  Rivers ;  a  fourth  of  various  Stones  ;  a  fifth  offquared 
Stones;  the  fixth  Riempiuta,  which  is  alfo  called  Coffer-work. 
Of  the  Net-work  there  is  no  ufe  at  all  in  thefe  Days ;  but  be- 
caufe  Vitruvius  relates  it  was  common  in  his.  Time,  I  do  here 
put  alfo  that  Defign.  They  made  the  Coignes  and  Corners  of 
their  Building  of  Jguadrels,  and  every  two  Foot  and  half  took 
up  three  Courfes  o£]%uadrels,  which  bound  the  whole  Thicknds 
of  the  Wall, 

A'  Coignes ,  or  Corners' of  ^uadr  els. 

B  Courfes  of  £>>uadrels,  which  bind  the  whole  Weill. 

C  &b»  Net-work. 

D  ^the  Courfes  of  ^uadrels  through  the  I'hicknefs  of  the  Walk . 

E  Sthe  Inner  part  of  the  Wall  made  of  Cement-. 

Walls  of  Brick,  or  ghiadrels,  both  thofe  about  Cities,  and 
other grear  Edifices,  muft  be  made,  that  the  infide  and  outfide 
may  be  of  Quadrels,  and  in  the  middle  filled  up  with  Cement, 
and  withBrick,Earth  and  Stone,  ramm'd  together; and  to  every 
three  Foot  in  Height  there  muft  be  threeCourfes  of  ^uadreh of^ 
the  biggeft  fort,  which  may  take  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Wall. 
And  the  firf^  Courfe  muft  be  laid  with  the  length  inward,  that 
the  leiter  part  of  the  Brick  be  expofed  ;  the  fecond  the  length 
laid  fidewife  ;  and  the  third  as  the  firft  :  Of  this  fort  pre  the 
Walls  of  the  Rotunda  in  Rome,  and  the  Baths  of  Bicclefian,  and 
all'  other  ancient    Buildings  which  are  there. 
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Ji     The  Courfes  of  £hiadrcU,  which  bind  the  whole  Wall. 
F     T'he  middle  part  of  the  Wall  made  of Client,  between  ens 
Couyje  and  the  other,  and  the  outward  £>iL'drels. 


The  Walls  of 'Cement  muft  be  made  fo,  th ..:  to  every  two  Foot 
at  lead:  there  be  three  Courfes  of  ghiadreh  or  Brick,  and  that 
the  J&u&drels  or  Brick  be  prepared  according  to  the  manner 
aforelaid.  Such  are  the  Walls  of  tfurin  ill  Piedmont,  which  are 
made  of  River-Pebbles  fplit  in  the  middle,  which  being  placed 
with  the  fplit  fide  outwards,  make  very  even  and  fmooth  work. 
The  Walls  of  the  Arena  of  Verona  are  likewife  of  Cement,  and 
there  are  three  Courles  of  ghtadreh  to  every  three  Foot :  And 
in  like  manner  are  made  other  ancient  Edifices,  (as  appears  m 
my  Book  of  Antiquities^) 

G     Cement  or  River- Pebbles. 

H     Courfes  of  £>uadrels  which  bind  the  whole  Wall. 


The  Walls  of  Irregular  Stones,  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
were  made  of  Stones  of  unequal  Sides  and  Angles ;  and  to  make 
thefe  Walls,  they  ufed  a  Plumb-Rule,  which  applied  to  the  Place 
where  the  Stone  was  to  be  put,  ferved  to  place  them  ftraight  and 
even,  thereby  to  try,  time  after  time,  if  the  Stone  flood  right 
in  the  defigned  Place.  Of  this  fort  may  be  feen  Walls  at  Pr*- 
neftc*  •,  and  ancient  Streets  were  paved  in  this  Manner. 

-I    Irregular  Stones. 
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At  Rome  may  be  feen  Walls  of  fquared  Stones,  where  was 
the  Piazza  and  the  Temple  of  Auguftus,  in  which  they  locked 
in  the  lefler  Stones  with  Courfes  of  greater, 

K     Courfes  of  leffer  Stones. 
L     Courfes  of  bigger  Stones. 

The  Manner  of  Riempiuta,  or  Filled  Walls,  which  is  alio  called 
Coffer-work,  which  the  Antients  did  ufe  ;  taking  Planks  and 
placing  them  edgewife,  allowing  fb  much  Space  as  they  would 
have  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Wall,  filling  it  with  Morter  and 
Stones  of  all  forts  mingled  together  ;  and  fb  they  went  on  from 
Courle  toCourfe.  There  isfeen  fuch- like  Walls  at  Sernucn  upon 
the  Lake  de  Grada*  . 

M     Plank  >  upon  Edgewife. 

N     tfhe  Inner  part  of  the  Wall. 

O     Sfbe  Face  of  the  Wall,  the  Flanks  taken  away. 

Of  this  kind  may  be  call  'd  the  ancient  Walls  of  Naples  ^. 
which  had  two  Walls  of  fquared  Stones  four  Foot  thick,  and 
fix  Foot  diftant  the  one  from  the  other :  Thofe  Walls  were 
bound  together  with  other  Crofs-Walls ;  and  the  Cafes  which 
p  re  ttween  the  Traverfe-Walls  and  the  Out- Walls  were  four. 
Toot  iquare,  and  were  fill'd  up  with  Stones  and  Earth. 

P    &be  Outward  Stone-Wall  . 

Q_    £he  'Trauerfe  Walls. 

K    Cafes  filed  with  Stones  and  Earth. 

Thefe  were  the  Forms  of  which  the  Antients  did  lerve  them- 
felves ;  and  the  Footfteps  thereof  are  ftill  to  be  feen  :  whence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  Walls,  of  what  fort  foever,  ought  to 
have  fbme  Tires,  or  Courfes,  which  are  like  Sinews  that  hold 
faft  all  other  Parts  together,  which  chiefly  may  beobferved  when 
Walls  are  made  of  Brick:  For  the  Structure,  through  Age,falling 
afunder  in  the  middle,  the  Walls  may  not  become  ruinous  ;  as  • 
hath  happen'dand  isfeen  in  many  Walls,  especially  on  that  fide 
which  refpe&s  the  North. 

G  H  A  P, 
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CHAP.     X. 

■  Of  the  Method   which   the  Antients   did  prafti[ey   in 
making  their  Stone   Buildings. 

BEcaufe  it  happens  that  fometimes  Buildings  are  made  (the 
whole,  or  good  part)  of  Marble,  or  fbme  other  great  Stones, 
1  think  ic  convenient,  in  this  Place,  to  acquaint  you  what  the 
Antients  did  in  fuch  Cafes  :  For  we  may  obferve  in  their  Work, 
t4iat  they  were  fo  diligent  in  joining  their  Stones  together,  that 
in  many  Places  their  Connexion  canfcarcely  be  perceived.  And 
befides,  the  '  Beauty,  Firmnefs,  and  Duration  of  the  Fabrick  is 
very  much  to  be  regarded. 

And,  fcrafmuch  as  I  can  underftand,  they  firft  fquared  and 
wrought  the  Sides  of  the  Stones  which  were  to  be  placed  one 
upon  the  other,  leaving  the  other  Sides  rough,  and  foufed  them, 
whereupon  the  Edges  of  the  Stones  were  beyond  the  Square ;  and 
might  manage  them  better,  and  more  varioufly  attempt  to 
place  them  right,  without  danger  of  breaking,  than  if  they  had 
been  fquared  on  all  Sides  before  :  For  when  the  Edges  are  made 
fquarc,  or  lefs  than  fquare,  they  are  very  weak,  and  fubjecl:  to 
Accidents.  In  this  manner  they  made  all  Building  rough,  or,as 
one  may  fay,  ruflick  ;  and  that  being  done,  they  go  on  working 
and  polifhing  the  Face  of  the  Stone  which  is  to  be  ieen.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Roles  which  are  between  the  Modilions,  and  other  iuch- 
like  Onaments  of  the  Cornice,  could  not  commodioufly  be  done 
when  the  Stones  are  fixed ;  therefore  they  made  them  while 
they  were  on  the  Ground.  This  is  well  attefted  by  many  an- 
"  cient  Buildings,  where  may  be  ieen  many  Stones  rough  and  un- 
polifhed.  The  Arch  by  the  old  Caftle  in  Verona,  and  all  other 
the  Arches  and  Buildings  there,  were  done  in  the  fame  manner^ 
which  is  eafily  made  out,  by  One  curious  in  obferving  the  Marks 
of  their  Tools,  that  is  to  fay.  the  Manner  how  the  Stones  were 
Wrought :  The  Pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  in  Rome  were 
fomade;  nor  could  they  otherwife  have  fb  exactly  joined  the 
Stones  that  might  fo  clofely  meet  where  they  go  crofl  the  Heads, 
and  .other Parts  of  the  Figures.  And  the  lame  may  be  faid  of 
:riie  other  Arches  which  are  there.  And 
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And  if  the  Works  were  very  grea%  as  the  Arena  of  Verona,  the  Am- 
phitheatre ofPcla,  and  the  like,  to  iave  Charge  and  Time,  which  they 
would  have  required,  they  wrought  only  thelmpofts  of"  the  Arches,  Ca- 
pitols, and  the  Cornices,  and  the  rtft  they  left  Ruftick,  having  oni'y  re- 
gard to  the  fair  Front  of  the  Buildings.  But  in  the  Temples  and  other 
Buildings  which  required  Curicfity,  they  fpared  no  Pains  in  the  working 
them,  and  glazing  and  fmoothing  ev'n  the  very  Fluces  of  the  Columns, 
and  polifhing  them  diligently.  Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  youfhouhi 
not  make  Wails  of  Brick  in  the  Ruftick  Manner,  much  lefs  Mantles  of 
Chimneys,  which  require  curious  Work;  for  befides  the  Unhandfom- 
nefs,  'twill  happen  that  they  will  fplit  and  divide  afunder,  which  natirval- 
ly  ought  to  be  entire  ;  but  according  to  the  Greatnefs  and  QuaJLcy  of  the 
Building,  you  may  make  them  Ruftick  cr  Polite  :  And  in  a  Work  than 
requires  altogether  Keatnefs,  we  need  not  do  as  the  Antients  ufed,  and 
that  with  very  good  lleafon,  being  necefficated  by  the  Greatnefs  of 
—their    Works. 

CHAP.     XT. 

Of  the  Diminution  of :  Watts >  and  of  their  Parts. 

IT  is  to  be  Obferved,Thatby  how  much  Higher  the  Walls  are,  fa  much 
*  the  Narrower  they  muft  be  ;  therefore  that  pan  which  is  above  Ground 
is  to  begone  naif  Thinner  than  the  Foundatioiv^rrd-the  Second  -Story  a 
half  Brick  Thinner  than  the  Firft,  and  fcrcontinue  'til!  you  come  to  the 
Top  of  the  Building,  but  with  Defcretion,  that  it  be  not  too  Weak.  The 
Middle  of  the  Upper-Wall  ought  to  fall  direct  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Lower,  that  fo  all  the  Walls  be  in  a  Pyramidal  Form.  But  if  you  would 
make  a  Superficies  or  Face  of  a  Wall  above  dire&Iy  over  that  below,  it 
muft  be  on  the  Innerpart;  becaufe  the  Raftings  of  the  Floors,  the  Vaults, 
and  other  Supports  of  the  Building  may  not  fuffer  the  Wail  to  fall,  or 
give  way.  The  Discharged  part  which  is  on  the  Outride  muft  be  fup- 
plied  with  a  BorderorCornice  encompalling  the  whole  Building,  which 
will  be   an  Ornament  and  Faftning  to  the  whole  Fabrick. 

The  Angles,  becaufe  they  partake  of  both  Sides,  and  are  to  keep  t  hern 
upright  and  faft  together,  muft  be  very  ftrong  and  held  with  long  and 
hard  Stones.as  it  w.ere  with  Arms ;  therefore  the  Windows  and  Apertures 
muft  be  as  far  from  them  as  may  be.;  or  at  leaft,  lb  much  Space  muft  be 
left  between  theApenure  and  theAng!e,as  is  the  breadth  of  the  Aperture. 

Having  fpoken  of  meerWalis.Yis  convenient  to  pafs  to  the  Ornament* , 
the  greateft  whereof  are  the  Columns,  when  they  are  meetly  placed,  and 
have  fair  Proportion  to  the  whole  Fabrick. 

D  C  H  A  ^ 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Of  the    Five  Orders  ufed  by  the  Antients* 

Five  were  the  Orders  among  the  Antients,  that  is  to  fay, 
xhetfufcan,  Doric k,  lcnick,Corinthian,  and  Compcfita,v\i\ch 
ought  to  be  lb  diipoied  in  the  Building,  that  the  flrongeft  be  let 
lpweft  ;  for  then  'twill  be  capable  to  bear  the  Weight,  and 
the  Building  will  have  a  more  fure  Foundation  ;  wherefore  they 
always  place  the  Dorick  under  the  Ionick,  the  Ionick  under  the 
Corinthian,  and  the  Corinthian  under  the  Compofita  :  The  Tufcan, 
as  being  rude,  feldom  is  ufed  above  Ground  unlefs  in  a  Building 
of  one  Order  only,  as  in  Town-houfes,  or  in  vaft  Buildings,  as 
Amphitheatres,  and  fuch-like,  where  being  many  Orders,  this, 
inftead  of  the  Dorick,  is  placed  under  the  Ionick ;  and  if  you  leave 
out  one  of  them,  and  place,  for  example,  the  Corinthian  imme- 
diately over  the  Dorick,  which  may  be  done  according  to  the 
Rule  aforefaid,provided  always  that  the  more  folid  be  the  loweft, 
I  mall  fet  Sown  particularly  the  Meafure  of  each  of  thefe  Orders  -, 
notfo  much  according  to  the  Doctrine  of 'Vitruvius,  as  according 
to. my  own  Observations  in  Ancient  Buildings :  But  firft  I  will 
fay  thofe  Things  which  belong  to  all  in  general. 

CHAP.      XIII.  ; 

Of  the  Swelling  of  Columns,  and  their 
Diminutions  :  Of  Inter-Columns 
and  Pilafters. 

Columns  of  every  Order  muft  be  fo  formed,  that  the  upper 
part  muft  be  lefTer  than  the  lower,  and  the  middle  fome- 
what  thick  :   In   Diminifhing,  it    muft   be  obferved,  that  by 
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how  much  longer  the  Columns  are,  fo  much  the  lefs  muft  they 
be  diminifhed,  in  regard  that  the  Height  of  it  felf  works  the  Ef- 
fect of  Diminifhing  by  the  Diftance;  therefore  if  the  Column  be 
15  Foot  high,  the  Diameter  of  the  Column  below  muft  be  di- 
vided into  6  \  Part?,  and  the  Diameter  thereof  above  mall  be 
5  7  of  thofe  Parrs.  If  from  15  to  20,  the  Diameter  below  muft 
be  divided  into  (even  Parts,  and  fix  f  muft  be  the  Thicknefs  of 
the  upper  Part;  lb  likewise  thofe  which  are  from  20  to  30, 
the  Diameter  below,  muft  be  divided  into  8  Parts,  and  7  muft 
be  the  Diameter  of  the  upper  Part ;  and  fo  the  Columns  which 
are  higher  are  to  be  diminifhed  proporticnably  by  their  feveral 
Parts,  (as  Vitrwuius  mews  in  his  Second  Chapter  of  his  Third 
Book.")  But  now  the  Swelling  is  to  be  made  in  the  Middle, 
we  have  no  more  to  fhew  from  him  than  a  bare  Promife,  and 
therefore  many  have  written  varioufly  thereof.  I  am  wont  to 
make  the  Profile  of  the  faid  Swelling  in  this  Manner  ;  I  divide 
the  Body  of  the  Column  into  three  equal  parts,  and  leave  the 
lower  third  part  perpendicular  ;  at  the  end  of  which  1  lay  along 
thin  Rule  as  long  as  the  Column,  or  a  little  more,  and  move  that 
part  which  reacheth  from  the  third  part  upwards,  and  bend  it  'till 
the  end  touch  at  the  Point  of  the  Diminution,  at  the  top  of  the 
Column  under  the Collar'tno  or  Aftragal;  according  to  that  Bend- 
ing I  proceed,  andfo  the  Column  becomes  fomewhatfwelkd  in 
the  middle,  and  appears  very  handfome  ;  and  although  I  could 
not  have  contrived  (befides  this)  a  Form  either  (horter,  or  more 
expedient,  or  that  might  be  more  acceptable,  I  am  yet  more 
confirmed  in  this  my  Opinion  ;  fince  it  hath  (b  much  pleafed 
Pr.  Cattaneo,  that  (I  having  told  him  of  it)  he  hath  put  it  into 
one  of  his  Works  of Architecture ,  with  which  he  hath  not  a  little 
illuftrated  this  Profeffion. 

A  B     tfbe  third  part  of  the  Column,  which  is  perpendicular. 
B  C    She  two  thirds  diminifhed. 

C    Sfbe  Point  of   the  Diminution   under  the    Collarino   or 
AftragaJ. 
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The  Inter-Columns,  that  is  to  fay,  the. Spaces  between  the 
Columns  may  be  made  of  a  Diameter  and  \  of  the  Column  ;  and 

Diameter  is  to  be  taken  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Column  of 
two  Diameters  of  two  and  ;,  of  three,  and  fbmetimes  of  more- 
But  the  Antients  were  not  wont  toailow  more  than  three  Diame- 
ters of  the  Column,  except  in  the  Zufcan  Order,  in  which  the 
Architrave  is  wont  to  be  of  Wood  •  they  madcthe  Inter-Columns 
verV  large,  not  lefs  than  a  Diameter  and  \  ;  and  this  Space  they 
allowed  fometimes,efpecially  when  they  made  the  Columns  very 
big:  But  thofe  Inter-Columns  were  moft  preferred  that  were 
of  two  Diameters  and  i  of  the  Column  ;  and  they  accounted  this 
the  moil  noble  and  beautiful  Manner  of  the  Inter-Columns. 

And  you  ought  to  take  notice,that  between  the  Inter-Columns 
and  the  Columns  thereought  to  be  Proportion  and  Correfpond- 
.ence  ;  for  leaving  too  much  Vacancy  between  fmall  Columns, 
you  will  take  away  great  part  of  their  Beauty,  becaufe  the  great 
quantity  of  Air  that  will  be  between  them  will  very  much 
diminish  their  thicknefs  ;  and  on  the  the  other  hand,  leaving  too 
little  Space  to  the  great  Columns,  by  the  Streightnefs  and  Nar- 
rowneis  of  the  Spaces, they  will  appear  Gouty  and  very  Ungrace- 
ful :  therefore  if  the  Spaces  exceed  threeDiameters,you  muft  make 
the  Columns  in  Thicknefs  a  feventh  part  of  their  Height,  (as  I 
ihall  obferve  hereafter  in  the  Tufcan  Order  ;)  but  if  the 
Spaces  fliall  be  }  Diameters,  the  Length  of  the  Column  muff  be 
7  I  or  8,  as  in  the  Dorick  Order ,  and  if  2  4,  the  Length  of  the 
Column  muft  be  9  Diameters,  as  in  the  Ionick  ;  if  2,  the  Length 
of  the  Column  muft  be  9  ^  Diameters,  as  in  the  Corinthian: 
Laftly,  if  1  ,'9  the  Length  of  the  Column  muft  be  10,  as  in  the 
Compofita.  Concerning  thefe  Orders,  I  have  taken  this  Care, 
that  they  may  be  Examples  for  all  other  Inter-Columns,  (which 
Vttruv  its  intimates  in  the -Chapter  aforefaid.) 

In  the  Front  of  Buildings  the  Columns  ought  to  be  an  even 
number,  ib  that  the  middle  Inter-Columns  may  be  made  bigger 
than  the  reft,  that  the  Doors  and  Entries  may  be  the  better  feen, 
which  uiually  are  placed  in  the  middle.  And  thus  much  for 
Pillar- work  only. 

But  if  Galleries  be  made  with  Pilafters,  they  muft  be  fodif- 
•poied,   that  the  Pilafters  be  not  lefs  than  a  third  of  the  Vacancy 
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between  Pilafter  and  Pilafter  ;  and  thofe  at  the  Corners  rr.nft  be 
two  thirds  bigger  than  the  other,   that  fo  the  Angles  of  the  Fa- 
brick  may  be  firm  and  ftrong  ;  and  when  they  are  to  fupport  an 
extraordinary  great  Weight,  as  in  very  great  Buildings,  then  they 
muftbe  the  half  of  the  Vacancy,  as  thofe  of  the  ri  heatre  of 
Vicettza,  and  the  Amphitheatre  at,  Capua:  or  elfc  two  thirds,  as 
thofe  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcel/us  in  Rome  >  and  of  the  Theatie 
of '  OgttbaS)  which  now  belongs  to    Signior  Lcdcvico  cle  Gabrulii 
1  Gentleman  of  that  City.     The  Antients  alio  made  them  forr.e- 
times  as  large  as  the  whole  Vacant,  as  in  the  the  Theatre  of  Inc- 
na,  in  that  part  which  is  not  upon  the  Hill.    But  in  private  Build- 
ings they  are  not  to  be  made  lefs  than  a  third  of  the  Vacant,  nor 
larger  than  two  thirds  ;   and  they   ought  to  be  Square  ;   but  to 
lave  Charge  and  to  make  Room  to  walk  more  freely,  they  may 
be  made  lefs  in  the  Flank  than  in  the  Front.    . 

And  to  adorn  the  Frontifpiece,  you  may  put  in  the  middle  of 
the  Front  half  Columns,  or  other  Pilafters,  which  may  bear  up 
the  Cornice  which  fhall  be  upon  the  Arches  of  the  Gallery  ;  and 
they  muftbe  as  large  as  their  height  fhall  require,  according  to 
their  feveral  Orders  ;  as  in  the  eniiiing  Chapters  andDefigns  may 
appear :  For  the  understanding  whereof,  (that  I  may  not  repeat 
the  fame  thing  often)  you  may  obferve,  that   I,  in  the  dividing 
and  meafuring  the  faid  Orders,  would  not  take  a  certain  and  de- 
terminate Meafure  which  is  peculiar  to  any  City,  as  Cubit,  Foot, 
or  Span,  well  knowing  that  Meafures  are  as  various  as  the  Cities 
and  Countries :    But,  in  Imitation  of  Vitruvius,  who  divides 
the  Dorick  Order  with  a  Meafure  taken  from  the  Thicknefs  of 
the  Column,  which  is  common  to  all,  and  by  him  call'd  a  Module  $ 
I  will  alfo  ferve  my  felf  with  fuch  a  Meafure  in  all  the  Orders, 
and  the  Module  fhall  be  the   Diameter  of  the  Column,  taken  at 
the  Bale,  divided  into   60  Parts,  except  in  the  Dorick,  in  which 
the  Module  is  to  be  the  Half  Diameter  of  the  Column,  and  is  di- 
dided  into  30  Parts  -y    for  lb  it  falls  more  commodious  in  the 
Compartments  of  the  faid  Order;    Wherefore  every  one  may 
ferve  himfelf  (making  the  Module  greater  or  lets,  according  to 
the  Quality  of  the  Fabrick)  with  the  Proportions  and   Profiles 
defigned,  convenient  to  every  Order. 

C  H  A  P,  . 
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CHAP.    XIV, 
Of  the  Tufcan  Order. 

THE  Tufcan  Order,  according  to  that  which  Vitruvius 
writes  of  it,  and  is  fo  indeed,  is  the  mod  fimple  and  intire 
of  all  the  Orders,  of  Architecture  ;  becaufe  it  retains  the  moft  of 
Antique  way,  and  wants  all  thole  Ornaments  which  render  the 
others  io  pleafant  and  agreeable.  This  had  its  Original  in 
-ffufcaiu^  a  Place  very  remarable  in  Italy,  whence  the  Name  is 
derived. 

The  Column,  with  its  Bale  and  Capitol,  ought  to  be  in  Length 
feven  Models,  and  at  the  Top  are  diminished  a  fourth  part  of  ^ 
their  Diameter.  Having  occafion  of  a  Row  of  Columns  of  this 
Order  only,  you  may  make  the  Inter-Columns  very  large  ;  be- 
caufe the  Architraves  may  be  of  Wood,  and  will  be  very  conve- 
nient for  Country  Ufe,  for  thePaflage  in  and  out  of  Carts,  and 
other  Country  Conveniences  ;  and  befides,  the  Charge  will  be 
left  :  But  if  you  make  Gates  or  Galleries  with  Arches,  you  muft 
-obferve  the  Meafures  that  I  have  marked  in  the  Defign,  in 
which  you  may  obferve  the  Stones  fo  difpofed  or  joined  toge- 
ther, as  when  the  whole  Work  is  of  Stone;  the  which  I  have 
•alfo  directed  in  the  Defigns  of  the  four  Orders. 

And  this  way  of  dilpofing  and  faftning  the  Stones,  I  have 
derived  from  many  ancient  Arches,  as  appears  in  my 
Books  of  Arches  ;  and  herein  I  have  uled  great  Dili- 
gence. 

A     Architrave  of  Hrood. 

B     The  Eiicls  of  the  Summers    which  hear  tip  the  Project;,  re  of 
the  Cornice* 
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The  Pedejldls   which   are  made   under  the  Columns  of  this 
Order,  muft  be  the  height  of  one  Model,  and  made  plain.  The 
height  of  the  Bale  is    to  be  the  haJf  Diameter  of  the  Column- 
This  height  muft  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  js  one  is  given 
to  the  Orlo  or  Plinth,  which  muft  be  made  round  ;    the  other" 
is  divided  into  fouz  parts  :    One  for  the  LtjieHa  or    Cintlme,. 
which  may  be  made   a  little  kis,  and  is  alio  called  Cimbia  ; 
and  in  this  Order  only  is  part  of  the  Column,  the  other  three 
are  for  the  Torus.     The  Projective  of  this  Bale  is  a  fixth  part  of 
the  Diameter  of  the  Column  below.     T-hisCajxitof  is  the  height 
of  half  the  Diameter  of  the  Column  below,  and  is  divided   into 
three  equal  parts.     One  is  given   to  the  Abacus,  which  from 
its  Form  is  commonly  called  Dada,  or  Dye.     The  other  to  the 
Ovolo  or  Echinus  :  And  the  third  is  divided  into  ieven  parts  j  of 
one  is  made  the  hifttlU  under  the  Ovolo,  and  the  other  fix  remain* 
to  the  Collarino  or  Neck  of  the  Column.     The  Aftr«gal\$.  double 
the  height  of   the  Liliella  under  the   Ovolo,    and  the   Centre 
thereof  is  made  upon  the  Line,  which  falls  plumb  upon  the  faid 
LtjieHa  j  and:  upon  the  fame  Line  doth  fall  the  Projecture  of  the 
C/ ;//;.',  which   is   as   thick  as  the    Lijiella.     The   Projefture  of 
the  Capitol  aniwers  to  the  Body  of  the  Column  below  ;    its  Ar- 
dhitrave  is  made   of  Wood   as  high*  as  broad,   and. the  breadth 
ou^ht  not  to  exceed  the.  Body  of  the  Column  at  the  Top.    The 
Summers  which  cany  on  the   Eaves,  projecteth  a  fourth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  Column.     Theie  are  the  Meafures  of  the  S&jP 
ean  Order,  (as  Vitnivlus.  teacheth.) 
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A  Abachus. 

B  Echinus. 

C  Hypotrachelium,  or  Frize  of  the  Capital  .■  > 

D  Afiragah 

E  Body  of  the  Column  above. 

F  Body  of  the  Column  below. 

G  Annulet  CinClure,  *or  Lijtella. 

H  tforus. 

I  Orle  or  Plinth. 

K  Tedefial  or  Sty  lob  at  urn. 

The  Profiles,  which  are  placed  by  the  Plain  of  the  Bafe  and' 
Capital,  are  the  Impofts  of  the  Arches. 
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But  if  they  make  the  Architraves  of  Stone,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  what  was  ipoken  before  of  the  Inter-Columns  ;  there  is 
to  be  feen  fbme  ancient  Buildings,  which  may  be  laid  to  be  built 
according  to  this  Order,  becaufe  they  retain,  in  part,  the  fame 
Meafures  as  in  the  Arena  of  Verona,  and  Threatre  of  Pcla,  and 
many  others ;  of  which  I  have  undertaken  the  Profiles,  not  only 
of  the  Baie  of  the  Capital  of  the  Architrave  of  the  Frize,  and 
of  the  Cornice,  put  down  in  the  Jail  Page  of  this  Chapter,  but 
alfo  thofe  of  the  Impofts  of  Arches  j,  and  of  all  thefe  Buildings, 
I  fhall  put  the  Defigns  in  my  Books  of  Antiquities, 

A  Schima  Ketfa. 

B  CorSna. 

C  tfbe  Project  ure  of  the  Corona  and  Schima  Keel  a, 

D  Cavetto. 

E  Frize. 

F  Architrave. 

G  Cimatium.      y 

H  Abacus  > 

I  Schima  Recta  j 

K  Hypotracheliwn,  or  Frize  of  the  Capita:. 

L  Ajlragalus. 

M  Body  of  the  Column  under  the  Capital 

N  Body  of  the  Column  below. 

O  Annulet,  or  Cincture. 

P  for  us,  or  Schima  Keverfa. 

Q  Orlo,  or  Plinth  of  the  Bafe. 

Over-againft  the  Architrave  marked  F,  is  the  Profile  or  Defigra 
of  an  Architrave  very  curioufly  wrought. 
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CHAR    XV. 

Of  the  DoricK  Order. 

THE  Doric k  Order  had  its  Original  and  Name  from  the 
Dorians^  a  Grecian  People  which  dwelt  in  Afia  ;  the 
Columns,  when  made  alone  without  Pilafters,  ought  to  be  feven 
and  a  half,  or  eight  Diameters  long ;  the  Inter-Columns  are 
little  lefs  than  three  Diameters  of  the  Columns.  And  this 
Manner  of  placing  Columns,  by  Vitruvius  is  calj'd  Diajtylos  j 
but  if  they  join  to  Pilafters,  they  muft  be,  together  with  the 
Safe  and  Capital,  feventeen  Models  and  one  third  in  Length  ; 
and  you  muft  oblerve,  that  (as  I  have  laid  before  in  the 
13th  Chapter)  the  Model  in  this  Order  only  is  the  half  of 
the  Diameter  of  the  Column,  divided  into  thirty  Pnrts  ;  and 
in  all  the  other  Orders  it  is  the  whole  Diameter  divided  into 
fi:uy  Parts. 
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Amongft  ancient  Buildings  we  fee  no  Pedeflals  to  this  Or- 
der ;  yet  they  are  feen  amongft  the  modern  :  And  if  you  join 
a  Pedcfral  to  them,  you  mult  make  the  Dado  of  the  Pedeftal  a 
perfect  Square,  and  from  it  you  mud  take  the  Meafures  of  its 
Ornament  ;  therefore  it  muft  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
the  Bale  with  its  Zocco  or  Plinth  muft  be  two  of  them,  and  the 
Cymatium  one,  to  which  muft  be  joined  the  Orlo  or  Plinth  of 
the  Bale  of  the  Column.  This  kind  of  Pedejial  may  alfo  befeen 
in  the  Corinthian  Order,  as  at  Verona,  in  the  Arch  which  is 
called  De  Lionu  I  have  let  down  divers  Meafures  of  Defigns, 
which  ma/  be  joined  to  the  Pedejial  of  this  Ordfcr,  which  are 
all  very  agreeable,  and  taken  from  Antiquity,  and  are  very  care- 
fully meaiiired. 

This  Order  hath  no  proper  Bafes  ;  wherefore  in  many  Buil- 
dings you  may  lee  Columns  without  Bale,  as  in  Rome,  in  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  in  the  Temple  De  la'Pieta  near  to  the 
faid  Theatre,  in  the  Theatre  of  Vicen%i,  and  in  divers  other 
Places.  But  fometimes  the  Attick  Bafe'is  joined  to  them,  which 
adds  very  much  to  their  Beauty  :  And  here  is  the  Mealure  of  it ; 
The  height  is  the  half  Diameter  of  the  Column,  and  is  divi- 
ded into  three  equal  parts  ;  one  is  given  to  the  Zocco  or  Plinth  -, 
the  other  two  are  divided  into  parts  :  Of  one  is  made  the 
TorUi  luperiour,  and  the  other  which  remains  is  divided  into 
two,  and  one  is  given  to  the  'Torus  inferiour,  and  the  other  to 
the  Scoria  or  Cavetto,  with,  its  Annulets;  Therefore  if  you  di- 
vide it  into  fix  parts,  of  one  mull  be  made  the  Annulet  above, 
and  the  other  that  below,  and  {pur  muft  remain  to  the  Scoria. 
The  Prefecture  muft  be  the  fixth  part  of  the  Diameter  of  the 
Column  ;  the  Qtnffure  muft  be  the  half  of  the  upper  Torus  :  If 
it  be  divided  from  the  Bafe,  its  Proje&ure  muft  be  the  third 
part  of  the  whole  Proje6ture  of  the  Bafe  :  But  if  the  Bale  and 
part  of  the  Column  fhall  be  one  Piece,  you  muft  make  the 
Cmclure  fmall,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  third  Defign  of  this. 
Order,  where  alfo  are  two  Manners  of  Lnpoji s  of  Arches,. 
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A     Body  of  the  Column. 

B     Annulet,  or  CincJure. 

C  Sfhe  upper  Sorus. 

D     Scoria,  witbjts  Annulets. 

E  The  lower  tfbrus. 

F  Plinth,  or  Zocco. 

G  Cymatium  -% 

H    Dodo,  or  Square*  of  the  Pedejlal. 

I  Safe  ^ 

K  Jmpofts  of  Arches. 
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The  Height  of  the  Capital  ought  to  be  the  half  Diameter  of 
the  Column  below,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  that  above 
mail  be  divided  into  five  parts  ;  three  mail  be  for  the  Abacus, 
and  the  other  two  parts  for  the  Cymatium,  the  which  muft 
be  iubdivided  into  three  parts ;  of  one  is  made  the  Lifiella,  or 
Annulet,  and  of  the  other  two,  thfe  Scbima  Reffia.  The  lecond 
part  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts ;  one  is  given  to  the  Annulet, 
which  are  three,  and  are  equal  ;  the  other  two  which  remain, 
to  the  Ovolo  or  Echinus,  whole  Piqje&ure  is  two  thirds  of  its 
Height.  The  third  principal  part  of  the  laid  Capital  is  for 
the  Hypotrachelium  or  Frize  of  the  Capital  given  to  the  Colic- 
rim  ;  the  whole  Projeclure  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  Diameter 
of  the  Column.  The  Aftfflgnl  is  as  high  as  all  the  three  Annu- 
lets,  and  is  in  Prefecture  equal  to  the  Body  of  the  Column  be- 
low. The  Annulet  or  Cin'ture  is  half  the  Height  of  the  Aftra- 
gal  ;  the  Proje&ure  thereof  is  plumb  with*he  Centre  of  the  laid 
AfiragaU 

Upon  the  Capital  is  made  the  Architrave,  which  is  to  be  in 
Height  half  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Column,  that  is  to  lay,  one 
Model  j  it  is  divided  into  feven  ;  of  one  is  made  the  'Tenia, 
whofe  Projeclure  muft  be  equal  to  its  Height.  The  whole  is 
divided  into  fix  parts,  one  whereof  is  given  to  the  Guttce,  the 
which  ought  to  be  fix  in  number,  and  to  the  Lifiella  which  is 
under  the  Tenia,  which  is  a  third  of  the  faid  Cuttce.  The  reft  is 
divided  into  feven  parts,  from  the  Tenia  downwards,  three  where- 
of is  given  tothefirft  Fafci:i,  and  four  to  the  fecond.  The  Frize 
is  in  height  a  Model  and  a  half  ;  the  breadth  of  the  frigliph  is 
one  Model,  and  its  Capital  is  the  fixth  part  of  a  Model.  The 
Tngltph  is  divided  into  fix  parts,  two  whereof  is  given  to  the 
two  Channels  in  the  middle,  and  one  to  the  half  Channels  at 
the  Extremities,  and  the  other  three  make  the  Spaces  that  are 
below  the  faid  Channel.  The  Metopa,  that  is  to  lay,  the  Space 
between  two  Irigliphs,  ought  to  be  as  broad  as  high. 

The  Cornice  ought  to  be  in  height  one  Model  and  a  fixth 
part,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts  and  a  half ;  two  whereof  is 
given,  to  |Jic  Cavetto  and  Ovolo  •>    the  Cavetto  is    lefs     than 

the 
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the  Ovolo,  as  much  as  is  the  Lijiella;  the  other  three  and  half 
is  given  to  the  Corona,  and  for  the  Schima  Keuerfa,  and  Schima 

Kecla. 

The  Corona  ought  to  have  in  Prefecture  four-fix  parts  of  the 
Model  j  and  on  its  Plain,  which  looketh  downwards,   and  pro-  . 
jecteth  forth,  muft  have  in   length  fix    Gutta,   and  three  in- 
breadth,  over  the  I'riglipbs  with  their  Lifts,  and   over  the    Mc- 
topa  certain  Rofes. 

The  Guttx  or  Bells,  anfwer  to  thofe  which  are  under  the 
tfenia,  which  are  made  in  Form  like  a  Bell. 

The  Cymathm  muft  be  an  eighth  part  thicker  than  the  Corona, 
and  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  two  whereof  is  given  to  the 
Orlo  or  Lijiella,  and  fix  remain  to  the  Cymatia,  whofe  Pro- 
je&ure  is  feven  parts  and  a  half ;  whereupon  the  Architrave, 
the  Frize,  and  the  Cornice  fall  out  to  be  in  height  the  fourth 
part  of  the  length  of  the  Column  :  And  thefe  are  the  Meafures 
of  the  Cornice,  according  to  Vitrwvius,  from  whom  I  have  a 
little  fwerved,  altering  the  Members,  and  making  them  a  little 
bigger. 
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A 

Scbima  Keel  a. 

B 

Scbima  Keverfa. 

C 

Corona. 

D 

Ovolo. 

E 

Ca<vetto. 

F 

Sfbe  Capitals-  of  the  Zri&lipb. 

H 

ftriglipb. 

I 

tteiiia. 

K 

Guttai. 

L 

Prima  Fafcia. 

M 

Secunda   Fafcia. 

Parts  of  the  Capital. 

N  Cymatium. 

O  Abacus. 

P  Ovolo ,or  Ecbitius* 

Q_  Annulets. 

R  Hypotracbelium,  or  Frize. 

S  Aftrngal. 

T  Liflelk,  or  CinClure. 

G  Body  of  tbe  Column. 

X  £be  Plain  of  tbe  Capital,  and  Model,  divided  into  tbirty 

parts. 

Y  <£be  Under-part  of  tbe  Ccum. 
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C  H  A  P.    XVL 

Of  the  Ionick  Order. 

THE  Ionick  Order  had  its  Original  in  Ionia,  a  Province  in 
jifia  -,  and  we  read,  that  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus 
was  Built  of  this  Order  :  The  Columns,  with  Capital  and  Bale, 
are  Nine  Models  Long  ;  and  by  a  Model,  is  underftood  the  Dia- 
meter of  the  Column  below.  The  Architrave,  Frize,  and  Cornice 
are  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Height  of  the  Column,  in  the  following 
Defign,  which  is  of  Columns  alone  -,  the  Inter-Columns  are  of 
two  Piameters  and  a  fourth  Part.  And  this  is  the  faireft  and 
moft  commodious  Manner  of  Inter-Columns,  and  by  Vitruvius 
is  call'd  Eujiillos.  In  the  other  Defign,  which  is  of  Arches,  the 
Pilafters  are  in  Breadth  a  third  Part  of  the  Height  of  the  Arch, 
and  the  Arches  are  in  Height  two  Squares. 
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If  you  put  a  Pedeftal  to  the  Column  of  the  Ionick  Order,  as  in 
the  Defign  of  the  Arches,  it  muft  he  made  as  High  as  half  the 
Breadth  of  the  Light  of  the  Arch,  and  muft  be  divided  into 
feven  Parts  and  a  half ;  of  two  of  them  fhall  be  made  the  Bafe 
of  one  ;  the  Cymatium  and  a  half,  which  remains,  fhall  be  for 
the  Dado,  or  Square  of  the  Pedeftal. 

.  The  Bafe  of  this  Order  is  in  Thicknefs  half  a  Model,  and  is 
divided  into  three  Parts ;  one  is  for  the  Plinth  ;  its  Proje&ure  is 
the  fourth  Part  of  the  faid  Thicknefs,  and  confequently  the  eighth 
Part  of  a  Model.  The  other  two  Parts  of  the  Bafe  are  divided 
into  feven  j  of  three  is  made  the  Upper  tfbrtts ;  the  other  four 
are  divided  again  into  two  Parts,  one  is  given  to  the  Scocia 
above,  and  the  other  to  that  below,  which  ought  to  have  more 
Projeclure  than  the  other. 

The  Aftragals  ought  to  have  the  eighth  Part  of  the  Scocia  -3 
the  Cinclurs  of  the  Column  is  the  third  Part  of  the  tforus  of  the 
Bafe :  But  if  it  be  fo  that  you  make  the  Bafe  join  with  part  of  jf 
the  Column,  you  muft  make  the  CincJure  lmall,  (as  I  have  alio 
faid  in  the  Dorick  Order  ;)  the  Cintture  hath  in  Projecture  half 
the  Proje&ure  aforefaid.  Thefe  be  the  Meafures  of  the  Ionick 
Bafe,  according  to  Vitruvius. 

But  becaufe  in  many  Antique  Buildings  are  feen  to  this  Order 
Attick  Bafes,  and  to  me  feems  more  agreeable  upon  the  Pe- 
deftal, I  have  defigned  the  Attick  Bafe  with  a  fmall  Tories  or 
Afiragal  under  the  Cmffure ;  not  omitting  therefore  to  make 
the  Defign  thereof  as  Vitruvius  teacheth  us. 

The  Defigns  L  are  two  different  Profiles  for  to  make  the 
Impofts  of  Arches;  and  of  each  there  are  fet  down  the  Meafures 
by  Numbers,  which  fhew  the  Part  of  a  Model,  as  is  done  in  all 
the  other  Defigns  ;  thefe  Jmpofis  are  in  Height  half  as  much 
again  as  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Pilajier  which  fupports  the 
Arch. 
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A  Body  of  the  Column. 

B  tthe  Aftragal,  with    the  CincJure^  which  are  Members  cf 
the  Column. 

C  Upper  Torus. 

D     The  Hollow,  called  Scoria. . 

E  Tthe  Lower  Zbrqs. 

F  Sfbe  Plinth  faff  end to  the  Cymatium  of  the  Pedejlah 

G     Cymatium  in  two  Forms] 

H    Dado9o.r  Plain  Square    >  ofthePedefiah 

I  Bafe  in  two  Forms ,  ■> 

K    Orlo,  or  Plinth. 

L  Impofts  for  the  Arches. 
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To  make  the  Capital,  the  Foot  of  the  Column  muft  be  divided 
into  eighteen  Parts,  and  nineteen  of  iuch  Parts  is  the  Breadth 
and  Length  of  the  Abacus,  and  the  half  is  the  Height  of  the  Capi- 
tal with  the  Vohtta ;  whereupon  it  becomes  to  be  nine  Parts  and 
a  half  high  :  One  and  a  half  is  for  the  Abacus,  with  its  Cymati- 
um  ;  the  other  eight  remains  to  the  Voluta,  which  is  made  in  this 
Manner  '  From  the  Extremity  of  the  Cymatiim  within  is  placed 
one  of  the  nineteen  Parts  ;  and  from  the  Point  which  is  there 
made  is  let  fall  a  Line-Plumb,  which  divides  the  Voluta  in  the 
middle,  and  is  call'd  Catheta ;  and  where  the  Point  falls  in  this 
Line  which  feparates  the  four  Parts  and  half  above,  and  the  three 
and  half  below,  there  is  made  the  Centre  of  the  Eye  of  the 
Voluta,  whofe  Diameter  is  one  of  the  eight  Parts  j  and  from  the 
faid  Point  is  drawn  a  Line  which  interfects  at  Right  Angles. 
The  Catheta  divides  the  Voluta  into  four  Parts,  in  the  Eye  c£ 
which  is  formed  a  Square,  the  bignefs  whereof  is  the  half  Dia- 
meter of  the  faid  Eye.  The  Diagonal  Lines  being  drawn  in  it, 
in  thsm  are  made  the  Points  whereon  the  .fixed  Foot  of  trie  Com- 
pcij.s  is  to  ftand  to  make  the  Voluta,  and  they  are  (co/nputing  the 
Centre  of  the  Eye)  thirteen  Centres ;  as  to  the  Order  which  muft 
be  obferved  in  them,  ir  appears  by  the  Number  placed  in  the 
Defign.  The  Aftragal  of  the  Column  is  right  againft  the.-  Eyewf 
the  Voluta  -,  the  Volutes  are  as  thick  in  the  Middle  as  is  the  Pro- 
jeffure  of  the  Ovolo  or  Echinus,  which  reacheth  beyond  the 
Abacus  fo  much  as  is  the  Eye  of  the  Voluta  -}  the  Hollow  of  the 
Voluta  is  even  with  the  Body  of  the  Column.  The  Aftragal  of 
the  Column  turns  about  und.r  the  Voluta,  and  is  always  ften,  as 
appears  in  the  Platform  of  the  Column  ;  and 'tis,  natural,  that 
fo  (lender  a  hing  as  is  the  Voluta  fhould  give  way  to  one  io 
hard  as  is  the  Aftragal ;  and  the  Voluta  is  always  equally  diftant 
from  it. 

They  were  wont  to  make  in  the  Angles  of  Rows  of  Columns, 
or  Proches  of  the  lonick  Order,  (  apitals,  which  had  the  Voluta 
not  only  in  the  Front,  but  alio  in  that  Parr,  that  making  the  Ca- 
pitals they  were  wont  to  do,  would  be  the  Flank  ;  whereupon 
they  come  to  have  the  Front  on  two  Sides,  and  are  called  Ark 
gulir  Capitals  :  And  how  they  made  them,  I  (hall  demonftrate 
in  my  Book  of  Temples*. 

A  Abacus 
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A  Abacus.     - 

B  '  Hollows  of  the  Valuta. 

C  OvolOy  or  Echinus :. 

D  Afiragal  under  the  Echinus.- 

E  CinCiure^  or  Annulet. 

F  Body  of  the  Column. 

G  Line  calfd  Catheta. 

On  the  Platform  of  the  Capital  of  the  Column  the  faid  Mem~ 
bers  are  marked  with  the  fame  Letters. 

S    &be  Eye  of  the  Voluta  in  a  large  Form. 

Members  of  the  Bafe3  according. to  Vitruvius. 

K    Body  of  the  Columns. 

L    Cinfiure,  or  Annulet. 

M     ttorus. 

N     Scoria  prima. 

O    tfondino,  or  Afiragal. 

P     Scoria  fecunda. 

Q_    OrlOy  or  Plinth. 

R. .   ProjecJure  of  the  Bafe. 

The 
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The  Architrave,  Vrize,  and  Cornice,  make  (as  1  have  faid) 
the  fifth  Part  of  the  Height  of  the  Column  ;  and  the  Whole  is 
divided  into  twelve  Parts,  the  Architrave  four,  the  Fr%e  three, 
and  the  Cornice  five :  The  Architrave  is  divided  into  five  Parts, 
of  one  is  made  the  Cymatium,  and  the  reft  are  divided  into 
twelve  j  three  are  given  to  the  firft  Fafcia  and  its  Aflragal,  four 
to  the  fecond  and  its  Aftragal,  and  five  to  the  third. 

The  Cornice  is  divided  into  feven.  Parts  4  ;  two  are  given  to 
the  Scotia  and  Ovolo,  two  to  the  Modilions,  and  the  \  to  the 
Corona  and  Schima  RecJa,  and  proje&eth  forwards  as  much  as 
its  Thicknefs. 

I  have  defigned  the  Front,  the  Flank,  and  the  Platform  of 
the  Capital,  the  Architrave,  Frize,  and  Cornice ',  with  their  con^ 
venient  Sculptures. 


A   Schima 
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A     Schima  Retfa. 

B    Schima  Reverfa. 

G    Corona. 

D     Cymatium  of  the  Modilions. . 

E     Modilions. 

F     Ovolo. 

G     Ca-vetto. 

H     Frize. 

I     Cymatium  of  the  Architrave. 

KLM  are  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Fafcta. 

Members  of  the  Capital 
N     Abacus. 

O     Hollows  of  the  Voluta. 
P     Ovolo,  or  Echinus. 
Q_    Afiragal  of  the  Column. 
R    Body  of  the  Column. 
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c  HA  P.     XVIL 

Of   the  Corinthian  Order. 

AT  Corinth,  a  noble  City  of  Peloponnefe,  or  Morea,  firft  of 
all  was  found  the  Order  which  is  call'd  Corinthian, 
which  is  more  Adorned  and  Beautified  than  any  I  have  yet 
treated  on. 

The  CoIumns#  are  like  the  Ionick,  and  with  the  Bale  and 
Capital  joined  to  them,  they  are  nine  Models  and  a  half  long. 
If  you  make  them  Fluted,  they  muft  have  24  Flutes  or  Chan- 
nels, which  muft  be  made  half  io  Deep  as  Broad  :  The  Plains 
or  Spaces  between  one  Flute  and  the  other  muft  be  a  third  Part 
of  the  Breadth  of  the  laid  Flures.  The  Architrave,  Frize,  and 
Cornice  are  a  fifth  Part  of  the  Height  of  the  Column  ;  in  the 
Defign  of  Columns  alone,  the  Inter-Columns  are  two  Diameters, 
as  is  the  Portal  of  St.  Maria  Kotmda  in  Rome  ;  and  this  Form 
of  Rows  of  Pillars,  is  by  Vitrwvius  call'd  Syftylos.  And  in 
that  of  Arches,  the  Pilafters  are  of  two  Parts  of  five  of  the 
Light  of  the  Arch  ;  and  the  Light  of  the  Arch  is  in  Height 
two  Squares  and  a  half,  the  Thicknefs  of  the  firft  Arch  being 
comprehended. 

The  Pedeftal  under  the  Corinthian  Column  muft  be  in  Height 
a  fourth  Part  of  the  Length  of  the  Column  j  and  being  divided 
into  eight  Parts,  one  is  given  to  the  Cimatium,  two  to  its  Bafe, 
and  five  remains  to  the  Dado  or  Plane  of  the  Pedeftal;  the  Bafe 
muft  be  divided  into  three  Parts,  two  for  the  Zoeco  or  Plinth, 
and  one  to  the  Cornice. 

The  Bafe  of  the  Column  is  the  Attick,  but  in  this  Order  it 
differs  from  that  which  is  put  to  the  Dorick  Order :  In  this  the 
Projeflure  is  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Column  5 
whereas  in  the  Dorick  it  is  the  fixth  Part  3  it  may  alio  vary  in 
fome  other  Parts,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Defign,  where  alio  is 
fet  down  the  Lnpofls  of  the  Arches,  the  which  is  in  Height  one 
half  more  than  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Membretto,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Pilafter  which  bears  up  the  Arch. 

A  Body 
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A  Bfidy  of  the  Column.  ^ 

B  On  hire  and  Afiragals  of  the  Column. 

C  9"    Upper  torus* 

D     Scotia,  with  the  Aftragals. 

E  the  Lower  torus. 

F     Orlo,  or  Pltnlb  of  the  Bafe,  f often  d  to  the  Cymatium  of  the 

Pedejfal. 

G     Limatium  ~j 

H     Dado,  or  Plain  >  of  the  PedejiaL 

I     Gorona  of  the  Bo fe  ■> 

K     Orh9  or  Plinth  of  the  Bafe. 

&be  Jmpojis  of  the  Arch  is  at  the  Side  of  floe  Column. 

The  Corinthian  Capital  ought  to  be  as  high  as  the  thicknefs  of 

the  Column  below,  and    a  fixth  Part  more,  whicH  is  allowed  to 

Jtthe  Ab  xus  ;  the  reft  is  divided  into  three  equal  Parts,  the  firft 

is  given  to  the  firft  Leaf,  the  iecondto  the  lecond  ;  and  the  third 

is  divided  agiin  into  two,  and  of  that   Part  m  xt  the  Ab'cus  is 

"*made  theCaulicoli,  with  the  Leaves,  which  feem  to  iupport  them  ' 

whence  the\  grow  ;   and  therefore  the  Stalk  from  whence  they 

grow  muft  be  made  thick,  and  in  their  Fold;ngs  muft  diminifh 

by  little  and  little  :  The   Example  hereof  is  taken  fro.n  Plants 

which  are   bigger  at  the  Root  than   at   the  extremity  of  the 

Branches.     The  Bell,  which  is  the    Body  of  the  <  apital  under 

the  Leaves,  ought  to  be  direct  to  the  Bottoms  of  the  Flutes  of 

the  Column. 

To 
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To  make  the  Abacus  \  that  it  may  have  a  convenient  Projeffure, 
make  the  Square  ABCD,  each  Side  whereof  muft  be  a  Model 
and  half;  and  the  Diagonal  Lines  muft  be  drawn  in  it  from  one 
Angle  to  the  other  ;  and  where  they  interfe&  each  other  in  the 
Point  E,  which  is  the  Middle  and  Centre  of  the  faid  Square,  the 
fixed  Foot  of  the  Compafsmuft  be  placed,  and  towards  each  An- 
gle of  the  Square  muft  be  marked  a  Model;  and  where  the  Points 
FGHI  are,  the  Lines  muft  be  drawn  which  interieft  at  Right 
Angles  with  the  faid  Diagonals,  and  that  they  may  touch  the 
fides  of  the  Square  in  LMNO.  Thefe  (hall  be  the  Bounds  of 
the  vyoje^ure  ;  and  how  much  the  Length  is,  lb  much  (hall  be 
the  Breadth  of  the  Horns  of  the  Abacas. 

The  Curvature,  or  Hollowing  of  the  Abacus,  is  made  by  laying 
along  a  Thread  from  one  Horn  to  the  other,  which  is  from  the 
Point  L  to  the  Point  N,then  from  the  iaidPoints  draw  two  Arches 
of  Circ)es,then  fet  in  one  Foot  of  theCompaflT  s  in  the  Interfe&ion 
at  the  Point  P  ;  with  the  other  defcribe  the  Arch,  which  will 
make  the  Hollowing  or  Curvature  of  the  .fir  rg  il  of  the  Column, 
and  is  fo  made,  that  the  Tongues  of  the  Leaves  touch  it,  or  rather 
advance  a  little  beyond,  and  this  is  their  Projeffure.  The  Rofe 
oucrht  to  be  as  large  as  the  fourth-Part  of  the  Diameter  of  the 
Column  at  the  Foot  :  The  Arch  trave,  Friz,e,  and  Cornice,  (as  I 
have  faid)  are  to  be  a  fifth- Part  of  the  Height  of  the  Column, 
and  the  whole  is  to  be  divided  into  twelve  Parts,  as  in  the  Inick  ; 
But  here  is  the  difference  ;  in  this  the  Cornice  isdivided  into  eight 
Parts  and  half;  of  one  is  made  the  Intablnnent,  of  the  other 
the  Dendiculi,  of  the  third  the  Ovolo,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
the  Modihons,  and  of  the  other  three  and  half  the  Corona  and 
the  ffhima.  The  Cornice  hath  as  much  Projeclure  as  it  is  high  ; 
the  Coffers  o.r  Places  of  the  Rofes  that  go  between  the  Modtlions 
muft  be  Square,  and  the  Modilions  as  big  as  rnlf  the  Plain  of  the 
faid  Roles.  The  Members  of  this  Order  have  not  been  marked 
with  Letters,  as  the  foregoing,  becauie  by  them  thefe  may  eafily 
be  undtrftood. 
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CHAR    XVIIL 

Of  the  Compofita  Order. 

THE  Cntnprftta  Order,  which  is  alfo  call'd  Roman,  becaufe 
it  was  an  Invention  of  the  Ancient  Remans,  and  is  lo  calfd, 
becaufe  it  partakes  of  two  of  the  aforefaid  Orders ;  and  the  mod 
Regular  and  Beautiful,  is  that  which  is  compounded  of  the  lonick 
and  Corinthian;  it  is  more  flender  than  the  Corinthian ;  and  may 
be  made  like  it  in  all  Parts,  except  in  the  Capital. 

Thefe  Columns  ought  to  be  in  Length  ten  Models  :  In  the 
Defi^n  of  Columns  alone,  the  Inter-Columns  are  one  Diameter 
and  a  half;  and  this  Manner  is  call'd  by  Vitruvius,  Pickwjtilos. 
In  thofe  of  Arches,  the  Pilafters  are  halt  the  Light  of  the  Arch  -s 
and  the  Arches  are  in  Height  under  the  Vault  two  Squares  and 
half,  that  is  to  lay,  two  Diameters  and  half  of  the  Light  of  the 
Arch. 


And 
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And  becaufe  (as  I  have  faid)  this  Order  ought  to  be  made 
more  neat  and  {lender  than  the  Corinthian,  its  Pedefial  is  to  be 
the  third  Part  of  the  Height  of  the  Column,  and  is  divided  into 
eight  Parts  and  a  half ;  of  one  Part  is  made  the  Cymatium  of  the 
Bafe,  and  five  and  half  remains  to  the  Dado  or  Plinth,  of  the 
Tedeftal  ;  the  Bafe  of  the  Pedejial  is  divided  into  three  Parts, 
two  are  given  to  the  Zocco  or  Plinth,  and  one  to  its  uterus  with 
Cymatium. 

The  Bafe  of  the  Column  may  be  made  Attick,  as  in  theCo- 
rinthian  ;  and  it  may  alfo  be  compounded  of  the  Attick  and 
the  Ionick,  as  appears  in  the  Defign.  The  Profile  of  the  Impoft 
of  the  Arches  is  by  the  fide  of  the  Plain  of  the  Pedefial,  and  its 
Height  is  as  much  as  the  Thicknels   of  the  Membretto. 


The 
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The  Capital  of  the  Compofita  Order  hath  the  fame  Meafures 
as  the  Corinthian  ;  but  it  differs  from  it  in  the  Voluta,Ovolo,Fufi- 
rolo  or  Fufe,  which  are  Members  attributed  to  the  lonick  j  and 
the  way  of  making  it  is  thus  :  From  the  Abacus  downwards 
the  Capital  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  as  in  the  Corinthian : 
The  firft  is' given  to  the  firft  Leaves,  the  fecond  to  the  fecond, 
and  the  third  to  the  Valuta,  which  is  made  in  the  fame  Manner, 
and  with  the  fame  Points  with  the  which  the  Ionick  is  faid  to 
be  made,  and  takes  up  fo  much  of  the  Abacus,  that  it  feems  to 
grow  out  of  the  Ovolo  near  the  Flowers  which  are  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  Curvatures  of  the  faid  Abacus,  and  is  as  Thick  in 
the  Front  as  the  Breadth  of  the  Horns  thereof,  and  a  little  more: 
The  Ovolo  is  as  big  as  three  Parts  of  five  of  the  Abacus,  and  its 
lower  Part  begins  right  againft  the  lower  Part  of  the  Eye  of  the 
Voluta  :  It  hath  in  Proje6iure  i  Parts  of  its  Height,  and  is  with 
its  ProjecJure  perpendicular  to  the  Hollow  of  the  abacus,  or  a 
little  more. 

The  Fufe  is  a  third  Part  of  the  Height  of  the  Ovolo,  and  hath 
in  Projeffure  Ibmething  more  than  the  half  of  its  Thicknefs, 
and  turns  about  the  Capital  under  the  Voluta,  and  is  always 
feen.  The  Gardctten  or  Moulding,  which  goes  under  the  Fufe, 
and  makes  the  Orlo  of  the  Bell  of  the  Capital,  is  the  half  of  the 
Fufe  :  The  Body  of  the  Bell  anfwers  direct  with  the  Bottom  of 
the  Flutes  of  the  Column  ;  of  this  lort  I  have  feen  one  at  Rome, 
from  which  I  have  drawn  the  faid  Meafures,  becauie  it  appeared 
tome  very  beautiful,  and  well  order'd. 

There  are  Capitals  made  after  another  Manner,  which  may  be 
calfd  Compofita,  of  which  fhall  be  diicourfed,  and  the  Figures 
thereof  (hall [be  put  in  my  Books  of  Antiquities. 

The  Architrave,  Frize,  and  Cornice  are  the  fifth  Part  of  the 
Height  of  the  Column  ;  and  their  Compartiments  may  be  well 
known  by  that  which  hath  been  laid  before  in  the  other  Orders, 
and  by  the  Numbers  placed  in  the  Defign. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  Pedeftals. 

'Itherto  I  have  difcourfed  (what  tome  feemed  convenient) 
—  of  Walls,  and  their  Ornaments,  and  in  particular  touching 
the   Pedejlals,  which    may    be  applied    to  every   Order  :  But 
becaufe  it  appears  that  the  Ancients  had  not  a  regard  to  make 
the  Pedejlal  bigger  for  the  one  Order  than  for  the  other,  although 
this    Part  much  adds  to    the  Beauty  and  Ornament,  when  it  is 
made  with   Diicretion  and  Proportion  to  the  other  Parts ;  to 
the  end  that  the  Architects  may  take  notice,    and  ferve  them- 
i elves,  upon  Occafion,  and  know  that  they  made  them  fometimes 
Square,  that  is  to  lay,  as  long  as  broad,  as,  in  the  Arch  Di  Lioni 
at  Verona  -,  and  theie  I  have  afligned  to  the  Dorick  Order,  becaufe 
it  requires  Solidity  ;  fometimes  they  are  made  taking  the  Mea- 
furefrom  the  Light  of  the  Arch,  as  in  theArch  of  ?/?//.?  at  Sancla 
Maria  Nova  in  Rome,  and  in  that   of  Trajan  on  the   Gate  of 
Ancona,  where  the  Pedejlal  is  half  the  Height  of  the  Light  of  the 
Arch,    and  of  that   kind  of  Pedejlal  I  have  put  to  the  lonick 
Order ;  and  fometimes  they  took  the  Meafure  from  the  Height 
of  the  Column,  as  is  ieen  at  Sufa,  a  City  fituate  at  the  Foot  of 
the  Mountain  which  divides  Italy  from  France,in  the  Arch  made 
to  the  Honour  of  Augujlus  Cafsir,  and  in  the  Arch  of  Pola,a.  City 
of  Dalmatia,  and  in  the   Amphitheatre  of  Rome,   in  the  lonick 
and  Corinthian  Order ;  in  which  Building  the   Pedejlal  is  the 
fourth  Part  of  the  Height  of  the   Column,  as  I  have  made  in 
the  Corinthian  Order      In  Verona,  in  the  Arch  Di  Cajlel  Veccbio, 
which  is  very  beautiful,   the  Pedejlal  is  a  third  of  the  Height  of 
the  Column,  as  I  have  put  in  the  Compq/ita  Order  ;    and  thefe 
are  the  handfomeft  Forms  ofPedejlals,  and  have  the  beft  Propor- 
tion with  their  other  Parts   And  when  Vitruvius,  difcourfing  of 
Theatres,  makes  mention  of  the  Poggio,  you  may  know  that  the 

Poggio 
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Poggio  is  the  fame  with  the  Pedcflal^  which  is  the  third  of  the 
Length  of  the  Column,  put  fur  Ornament  of  the  Scene  ;  but  of 
Pedejials,  which  exceed  a  third  of  the  Column,  fuch  are  i\tn 
at  Rome  in  the  Arch  of  Conftantinc,  where  the  Pedejials  are  two 
Parts  and  a  half  of  the  Height  of  the  Column,  and  aimoft  in  all 
the  ancient  Pedejials  the  Bales  are  obferv'd  to  have  been  made 
twice  as  big  as  the  Cymat'uim^  (as  is  feen  in  my  Book  of 
Arches.) 


G&  J'iS  ifii  Ci%ii*tf4&$4&i  i&Sfivvii/ii  B&j  i&j  S&N&  i?<l  i£j  i&s  J^H  &i  0&  ifi:  S&M& 
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Of  Errors. 

HAving  fet  down  the  Ornaments  of  the  Archite&ure,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  five  Orders,  and  fhewn  how  they  are 
made,  and  laid  down  the  Profiles  of  each  of  their  Parts,  which 
I  found  that  the  Antients  did  obferve  ;  it  feems  to  me  not  unfit 
here  to  acquaint  the  Reader  of  many  Abufes,  which  being 
brought  in  by  the  Barbarous,  are  yet  obferved  ;  to  the  end  that 
that  the  Studious  in  this  Art  may  avoid  them  in  their  own 
Works,  and  underftand  them  in  others. 

I  fay  then,  that  Architecture  (as  other  Arts  are)  being  an 
Imitatrix  of  Nature,accounts  nothing  Tolerable,  which  is  eftran- 
ged  and  differs  from  that  which  is  Natural  :  Wherefore  we  fee 
that  thofe  Ancient  Architects  who  built  with  Timber,  when 
they  began  to  build  with  Stone,  directed  that  the  Columns 
might  be  left  at  the  Top  than  at  the  Foot ;  taking  Examplefrom 
Trees,  which  are  lefs  at  the  Top  than  in  the  Trunk,  and  near 
the  Root.  Likewife,  becaufe  it  is  very  convenient  that  thofe  % 
Things  upon  which  any  great  Weight  is  put,  fhould  be  preffed, 
under  the  Column  they  put  a  Bxfe,  which  with  their  tforus  and 
Scoct-.  feem  by  the  Burthen  over  them  tobefwelied  5    lb  aJfo 

in. 
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if]  the  Cornices  they  bring    in  the    I'rigUphs,  Modi lions ,  and  the 
Dentils,  which  fhould  represent  the  Heads   of  the  Joift.s,  which 
in  the  Ceiling  are  placed  to  bear  up  the  Roof!     The  fame  may 
be  observed  in  all  other  Parts,  if  you  are  Curious :  And  being  io, 
you  cannot  but  blame  that  Form  of  Building  which  deviates  from 
that  which  Nature  inftrudreth,  and  from  that  Simplicity  which 
is  directed  in  Things  by  her  produced, framing  (as  it  were  J  ano- 
ther Nature,  and  departs  from  the  true,  good,   and  hand  Tome 
Manner  of  Buildings ;  for  which  reafon  you  ought  not  (inftead  of 
Columns  ovPilafers,  which  are  to  bear  uplbme  greatWeight)  to 
place  Cartouches,  which  are  certain  Scroles,  which  to  the  Intelli- 
gent feem  Deformed,  and  to  the  Ignorant,  rather  Confufion  than 
Pleafure  ;    nor  do  they  produce  other  Effects  than  encreafe  the 
Charge  of  the  Builders.     Likewife  you  muft  not  make  any  of 
thofe  Cartouches  come  out  of  the  Cornice ;   for  it  is  requifite  that 
all  the  Parts  of  the  Cornice  be  made  to  fbme  End,  and  to  make 
appear  what  it  would  be  if  the  Work  were  framed  of  Timber. 
And  befides,  being  it  i<  convenient  that,  to  uphold  a  greatWeight, 
fomething  iblid  and  fit    to  iupport  that    Weight   be  required, 
queftionleis  thofe  Cartouches  are  altogether  fuperfluous,  becaufe 
it  is  impoflible  that  any  Timber  whatever  could  really  perform 
•  what  thefe   feem  ;  for   feigning  it   felf  to  be   foft  and    gentle, 
I  know    not  by  what   Rule  they   put   them    under  any   thino- 
heavy  and  hard.     But  that  which   (in  my  Opinion  J  imports 
much,  is   the  Abufe  in  making   Frontiipieces  of  Doors,  Win- 
dows, and  Galleries  divided  in  the   Middle,    becaufe  they  were 
made  to  defend  the  Inhabitants  from  Rain  ;    I  know  nothing 
more   contrary  to  Natural   Reafon,    than  to  divide  and  open 
that  Part  which  the   Antients,  inftrudted  by  Neceffity   it  ielf, 
did    make   Whole,  and  raifed   in  the  middle,  to    mew  that  it 
ought  to  ferve  to  defend  the    Inhabitants  of  the  Houfe,  and 
thofe  that  enter  therein,  from  Rain,  Snow,  and  Hail.     And  al 
though  Variety  and  Novelty  fhould  pleafe  all,  yet  we  are  not  to 
go  againftthe  Precepts  of  Art,  and  that  which  Reafon  demon- 
ftrates ;  whence  we  fee,  that  although  the  Antients  did  vary,  yet 
they  never  departed  from  the  general  and  neceflary  Rules  of  Art, 
(as  may  be  feen  in  my  Eook  of Antiquities.^  Alfo  concerning  the 

Prefecture 
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Froje&ure   of  the  Cornice  and  other  Ornaments,  'tis  no  fmall 
Abuie,  in  making   them  come  too  forward  ,   becaule  when  they 
exceed  that  which  according  to  Reaibn  is  fit  for  them,  efpecially 
if  they  be  in  a  clofe  Place,  they  feem  narrow  and  uncomely,  and 
put  Fear  in  thofe  which  ltand  underneath,  threatning  always  to 
Fall ;  you  ought  as  much  to  avoid  making  the  Gornice  difpropor- 
tionable  to  the  Column ;  putting  great  Cornices  upon  little  Co- 
lumns, or  upon  little  Columns   great  Cornices,  who  doubts   but 
that  fuch  a  Building   will  feem  very  ill-favour'd  ?   Befides,  to 
make  the  Columns  feem  to  be  of  feveral  Parts,    making  Rings 
and  Wreathings  about  them,  as  it  were  to  hold  them  together, 
ought  as  much  as  may  be  to  be  avoided  ;  becaule  how  much  the 
more  intire  and  flrong  the  Columns  appear,  lb  much  the  more 
they  perform  the  Defign  for  which  they  are  placed,  which  is  to 
render  the  Work  above  fecure  and   firm.     Many  other-like   A- 
bufes  might  be  reckon'd  up,  as  of  fome  Members  which  in  the 
Cornices  are  made  difproportionableto  the  other  ;  which  by  what 
1  have  (hewn  before,  and  by  that  which  is  now  laid,  may  be  eafi- 
ly  known.     It  remains  now,  to  come  to  the  difpofing  of  the  Par- 
ticular and  Principal  Parts  of  the  Building. 
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CHAP.  XXI- 

Of  Galleries,  Entries,  Halls,  Anti- 
Chambers  and  Chambers,  and  of 
their  Proportions. 

GAlleries,forthe  moft  part,  are  wont  to  be  made  on  the 
Wings  and  Sides,  or  on  the  Front ;  they  ferve  for  many 
Accommodations,as  Walking,Eating,  and  other  Divertifements, 
and  they  are  made  bigger  or  lefTer,  according  to  the  Greatnefs 
and  Conveniency  of  the  Building  ;    but  ordinarily  they  ought 

not 
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not  to  have  lefs  than  16,  iS,  and  20  Foot  in  Breadth,  and  in 
great  Buildings  unto  24  ;  and  their  Length  at  five  times  their 
Breadth,  fix,  ieven,  or  eight  at  mod, 

Example. 

Let  A  A  reprefent  a  Gallery,  the  Breadth  whereof  is  AB  ;  you 
mud  give  it  in  Length  five  times  its  Breadth  unto  the  Number 
marked  5,  or  fix  times  unto  the  Number  6,  or  feven  times  unto 
the  Number  7,  or  laftly,  eight  times  unto  the  Number  8,  which 
is  the  greateft  Length  allowed  to  Galleries. 

A_  A 
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And  befides,  every  Houfe  well  compofed,  ought  to  have  in 
the  middle  and  chiefeft  Partfome  Place  to  the  which  all  the 
other  Part  of  the  Houfe  may  relate  and  appertain  ;  which  Place 
vulgarly  is  calPd  Entry,  Lobby,  or  Pajfage,  if  it  be  below  •  and 
the  H?//,if  it  be  above,  and  is  in  the  Houfe  as  a  Common  Place; 
for  it  ferves  to  entertain  thofe  who  attend  the  Matter's  going' 
forth,  to  lMute  him,  and  negotiate  with  him  ;  and  fuch  Places 
are  the  firfl  Part  of  the  Houfe  that  prefent  themfelves  to  thofe 
that  would  enter  therein.  The  Halls  ferve  for  Feafts,  Nup- 
tials, and  Banquets,  to  ad  Comedies,  and  to  take  other  fuch- 
like  Pleafures  and  Enjoyments ;  therefore  it  is  that  thefe  Places 
ought  to  be  greater  than  other,  and  of  a  capacious  Form,  to  the 
End,that  many  Perfons  may  commodioufly  be  there  entertained 
and  behold  what  is  done. 

Of  the  Proportion  which  the  Halls  ought  to  have. 

As  for  my  part,  I  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  allow  to  the 
Length  of  Halls  lefs  than  twice  their  Breadth,  or  twice  and  i  or  ? 

P  Part 
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Part  of  the  Breadth  at  moft.  And  to  great  Buildings  you  may 
allow  the  Length  to  be  three  thneb  t.ie  Breadtn,  whereupon 
they  will  be  io  much  the  more  Beautiful  and  Convenient. 


Example. 

Let  A  A  prefent  a  Hall^  the  Breadth  whereof  is  A  D,  having 
24  Foot  i  within  the  Work  you  may  allow  th*e  Length  twice  the 
Breadth  unto  the  Number  marked  2  -,  to  wit  48  Foot  in  Length 
for  24  Foot  in  Breadth,  or  twice  the  Breadth,  and  4  more  unto 
the  Number  marked  2  i,  to  wit,  54  Foot  long  for  24  Foot  broad, 
"or  twice  the  Breadth,  and  t  more  unto  the  Number  marked  2  .', 
to  wit  j6  Foot  long  for  24  Foot  broad ;  or  laftly,  to  great  Build- 
ings the  Hall  may  have  in  Length  three  times  the  Breadth  unto 
the  Number  marked 3,  to  wit,  72  Foot  loong  for  24  Foot  broad.- 
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The  Anti-Chathbers  and  Chambers  ought  to  be  fo  divided 
that  they  fall  on  each  Side  of  the  Entry,  and  of  the  H  // j 
and  you  muft  take  heed  thatthofe  on  the  Right  Hand  may  an- 
fwer  and  be  equal  to  thofe  on  the  Left,to  the  end  that  the  Build- 
ing may  be  on  one  Side  as  on  the  other,  and  the  W  all*  bear 
equally  the  Burden  of  the  Roof. 

Of  the  Proportion  of  Anti-Chambers. 

A  well  proportion'd  Anti-rhamber  ought  to  Have  in  Length 
the  D/tfgwtf-Line  of  the  Square  of  the  Breadth,  or  the  Breadth 
and  4  at  moil. 

Example 
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Example  of  the  firft  Bignefs  of  Anti-Chambers. 
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Let  ABCD  be  a  Square,  whereof  each  Side  is  24  Foot; 
and  the  Diagonal-lAnt  thereof  being  drawn  AC,  the  fame  Length 
that  the  Diagonal  is  of,  you  muft  give  to  thefaid  Anti-Chamber 
from  A  unto  E,  and  from  D  unto  E,  in  this  manner. 


The  Anti-ChamUf  will  have  34  Foot  in  Length  to  24  Foot 
in  Breadth. 


P  2 
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Example  of  the  Second  Eigne fs  of  Anti-Chambers. 

Let  ABCD  be  a  Square,  of  which  each  Side  is  24  Foot,  as 
before,  and  to  the  faid  ABCD  the  half  their  Length,  to  wit,- 
12  Foot  from  B  to  F,  and  from  Cto  G,  you  fhalJ  make  the^ 
Anti-Chambers  26  Foot  in  Length  to  24  Foot  in  Breadth. 


A_/2    ,  72    :B_72.    * 


Of  the  Proportion  of  Chambers. 

As  for  the  Chambers ,  you  may  make  therefore  five  Sorts  and 
Proportions  ;  for  they  are  either  Square,  or  they  may  be  in 
Length  their  Breadth,  with  an  eighth  Part,  a  leventh,  a  fixth, 
or  a  fifth  Part  above  their  Breadth. 


Example 
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Example  of  the  Fir  ft  Bignefs  cf  Chambers. 

Let  ABCD  be  a  perfect  Square,  of  which  the  four  Sides 
and  the  four  Angles  may  be  equal,  this  fhall  be  the  Bignefs  of 
the  Chamber. 


Example  of  the  Second. 
A  /^5■4  56'7  g  ft 
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Let  ABC  D  be  a  Square,  whereof  each  Side  is  24  Foot  j 
voa  may  divide  one  of  the  laid  Sides  into  eight  equal  Parts, 
whereof  each  maybe  three  Foot ;  add  one  of  the  faid  Parts  to 
the  Side  A  B,  and  continue  it  to  E,  and  as  much  to  the  Side 
DC  continue  to  F,  and  you  will  make  the  Chamber  27  F°ot 
Long,  to  the  24  Foot  Broad,  £^^ 
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Example  of  the  tfbird. 

■  Let  ABCD  be  a  Square,  as  before,  of  24  Foot  to  each 
Side  ;  divide  the  Side  of  A  B  into  feven  equal  Part.  ;  add  to  it 
one,  continuing  the  fame  to  E,  and  the  Side  D  C  unto  F,  the 
faid  Chamber  will  have  27  Foot  5  Inches  and  i  Part  in  Length, 
to  24.  Foot  in  Breadth. 
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Example  of  the  Fourth. 

Let  ABCD,  as  before,  be  Square,  having  on  each  Side  24 
Foot :  Divide  one  of  the  Sides,  as  A  B,  into  fix  equal  Parts ;  add 
thereunto  one  of  the  (aid  Parts,  drawing  the  fa  d  Side  unto  E, 
and  DC  unto  F,  you  will  make  the  Chamber  28  Foot  Long,  to 
.24  Foot  Broad. 
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Example  of the  Fifth  and  lafi  Eigne fs  of  Chambers. 

Let  the  Figure  ABCD  be  as  before,  each  Side  thereof  to  be 
2d  Foot :  Divide  one  of  the  Sides  into  five  equal  Parts  5  add 
one  of  the  faid  Parts,  drawing  the  Side  A  B  unto  E,  and  D  C 
unto  F,  you  will  make  the  Chamber  24  Foot  9  Inches,  and  7  ■* 
m  Length,  to  24  Foot  in  Breadth.  * 


CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.    XXII. 

Qf  Floors  ^^Superficies ;  of  Depart- 
ments, Planchers^^/Flat  Ceilings. 

AFter  having  feen  the  Forms  of  Galleries,  Halls,  Anti-Cham- 
bers, and  Chambers  ;  it  is  needful   to   Diicourfe  of  Floors 
or  Superficies,  of  Departments,  Planchers,  and  Flat  Ceilings. 

Floors  or  Superficies  may  be  of  Square  Tiles,  or  hard  Stone, 
or  of  Marble,  or  imall  Squares  of  Carpenters  Work,  and  may 
be  made  of  divers  Sorts,  and  divers  Colours,  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  Materials,  which  render  them  very  agreeable 
to  the  Eye  :  In  Lodging  Chambers  they  are  feldom  made  of 
Marble,  or  other  hard  Stone,  becauie  in  the  IVmter  they  will 
be  too  cold  ;  but  in  Galleries,  or  other  Publick  Places,  they 
will  agree  very  well. 

&bis  fort  of  Floors  of  fmall  Squares  of  Carpenters  Work  may 
he  feen  at  Somerfet-Houie ;  which,  being  a  Novelty  in  Eng- 
land, I  thought  good  to  prefent  the  Defign  thereof,  although  not  in 
wy  Author. 


You 
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You  muft  take  heed  that  the  Hall,  Anti-Chambers,  and  Cham- 
hers  which  are  of  the  fame  Story,  may  have  all  the  Floors  or 
Pavements  equal,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  Thresholds  may  not 
be  higher  than  the  reft.  * 

The  V- lumbers  are  alfo  made  divers  ways ;  for  fome  there 
are  that  take  pleafure  to  make  them  very  handfbme,  of  well- 
wrought  Joifts  i  where  you  may  take  notice,  that  the  Joifts  muft 
be  diftant  the  one  from  the  other  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Joift  and 
half,  and  fo  the  Ceiling  will  be  very  handfbme  :  And  there  will 
be  fo  much  Wall  between  the  Ends  of  the  Joifts,  as  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  bear  up  the  Walls  about  it;  whereas  if  they  ftand  wider 
one  from  the  other,  it  will  be  very  ill-favour'd  ;  and  if  clofer, 
'twill  be  as  a  dividing  of  the  upper  Wall  from  the  lower  ;  and 
if  the  Joifts  rot,  or  be  confumed  by  Fire,  the  Wall,  of  neceffity, 
muft  be  ruin'd. 

Others  will  have  Compartments  of  Plaifter,  or  Wood,  enrich- 
ing them  with  Pictures,  and  guilded  Work,  and  Beautify  them 
according  to  their  various  Humo  urs;  wherefore  in  this  there  can 
be  given  no  certain  or  determinate  Rules. 
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CHAP.    XX  m. 

Of  the  Height  of  Halls,  Anti-Cham- 
bers, and  Chambers. 

HAlls,  Anti-Cbambersyznd  Chambers  are  made  either  Arched, 
or  Flat  :  If  you  make  them  Flat,  divide  the  Breadth  into 
three  Parts,  and  two  of  thofe  Parts  (hall  be  the  Height  of  the 
Story,  from  the  Floor  to  the  Joift. 


Q.  2  Example 
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Example  of  the  Firft  Height  of  Halls,  Anti-Chambers, . 
and  Chambers, 

Let  the  Figure  M  reprefent  the  Chamber,  whofe  Height  you 
would  find,  which  fuppofe  to  have  in  Breadth  24  Foot  within 
the  Work  which  fhall  be  divided  upon  the  Line  A  B  into  three 
equal  Parts,  with  Points,  where  is  marked  the  Numbers  1,  2,  2, 
each  Part  being  8  Foot  j  two  of  each  Parts  fhall  be  the  Height 
of  the  Chamber,   to  wit,  16  Foot  from  the  Floor  to  the  Joift. 
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And  if  you  would  have  it  Higher,  the  Breadth  muft  be 
divided  into  feven  Parts  9  take  thereof  five,  which  will  give  the 
Height. 


Example 
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Example  of  the  Second  Height. 

Let  the  Figure  N  be  of  the  fame  Breadth  as  the  foregoing, 
to  wit  24.  Foot  within  the  Work,  which  mall  be  divided  upoiv 
the  Line  A  B  intoieven  equal  Parts;  take  thereof  five  to  make 
the  Height  of  the  Story  AC  and  RD, .  the  laid  Height  will  be 
1 7  Foot  2  Inches  from  the  Floor  unto  the  Joifts. 


Or  divide  the  faid  Height  into  four  Parts,  and  three  of  thofe 
Parts  will  likewife  give  a  greater  Height. 


Example 
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.beafcrtbe  Height  of  the  Second  Story  from  : 
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Story  from  the  Floor  tothejoift. 

ExamjU  of  £*f  *f /J*  .&  «jw  £  or?  *' 

Be  ;r,  as  it  i$  (aid  in  the  Fignre  O,  its  Firft  Story  - 
from  the  Floor  to  the  JoifL  divide  the  &d  ; 
equal  Para,  take  thereof  i  r,  which 
a  half  for  the  Height  of  the  Second  Story  from 
the  Joift. 

CHAP.     XXV. 

/ffc   Proportvra  of  Haifa,  An 
Chambers,  #//</  Chambers  0/  f#£ 
^/r/?  Story >  which  are  4        1. 
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Example  of  the  Firjl  Height  of  Halls,   Anti-Chambers,  tutd 
Chambers  which  are  Arched. 

Let  the  Figure  marked  A  be  of  24  Foot  in  Breadth,  more  or 
lefs,  and  be  divided  into  fix  equal  Parts ;  take  thereof  five 
which  will  make  it  20  Foot  high  from  the  Floor  unto  the  bottom 
of  the  Key  of  the  Arch. 
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And  if  you  would  have  one  higher,  you  muft  divide  the 
faid  Breadth  into  eight  Parts,  and  feven  thereof  fhall  be  the 
Height. 
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Example  of  the  Second  Height. 

Let  the  Figure  B,  having  the  fame  Breadth  as  the  former  24 
Foot  within  the  Work,  be  divided  into  eight  equal  Parts,  and 
take  thereof  feven,  which  will  make  21  Foot  for  the  Height 
from  the  Floor  un:o  the  bottom  of  the  Key  of  the  Arch. 


7  3  i  45G73 


And  if  you  divide  the  fame  Breadth  into  Twelve  Parts,  you 
muft  take  thereof  Eleven,  which  will  make  it  higher. 

Example  of  the  tthird,  yet  higher. 

Let  the  Figure  C  be  of  24  Foot  broad  within  the  Work,  as 
the  former  ;  divide  the  24  Foot  into  Twelve  equal  Parts,  take 
thereof  Eleven,  which  make  22  Foot  in  height  from  the  Floor 
unto  the  bottom  of  the  Key  of  the  Arch. 
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C  H   A  P.  XXVU 

Of  the   Proportion  of  the  Height  of 
Chambers  of  the  Second  Story. 

fy  HE  Cb  iinbers  of  *he  Second  Story  muft  be  raifed  a  fixth 
J.     Part  lcfs  than  the  Chambers  below. 

Example  of   the   Height  of  the  Second  Story  of  the 
Figure  marked  A. 

Be  it,  as  it  is  faid  in  the  Figure  marked  A,  its  Firft  Story  of 
20  Foot  in  Height,  from  the  Floor  unto  the  bottom  of  the  Key 
of  the  Arch  -3  divide  the  faid  20  Foot  into  fix  equal  Parts  ;  take 
thereof  five,  which  will  make  the  Second  Story  16  Foot  8 
Inches  from  the  Floor  to  the  Joift. 

Example  of  the  Height  of  the  Second  Story  of  the 
Ftgure  marked  B. 

Be  it,  as  it  is  faid  in  the  Figure  B,  its  Firft  Story  of  21  Foot 
in  Height  from  the  Floor  unto  the  bottom  of  the  Key  of  the 
Arch  i  divide  the  faid  21  Foot  into  fix  equal  Parts ;  take  thereof 
five,  which  will  make  the  Second  Story  17  Foot  6  Inches  in 
Height  from  the  Floor  unto  the  Joift. 

Example  of  the  Height  of  the  Second  Story  of  the 
Figure  marked  C. 

Be  it,  as  it  is  faid  in  the  Figure  marked  C,  its  Firft  Story  is 
of  22  Foot  in  Height  from  the  Floor  unto  the  bottom  of  the  Key 
of  the  Arch  j  divide  the  laid  22  Foot  into  fix  equal  Parts ;  take 
thereof  five,  which  will  make  the  Second  Story  18  Foot  4 
Inches  in  Height  from  the  Floor  unto  the  bottom  of  the  Key  of 
the  Arch.  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Of  the  Proportion  of  the  Third  Story. 

IF  you  would  make  above  the  Second  Story  an  Antique  or 
Third  Story,  the  Second  muft  always  be  divided  into  twelve 
equal  Parts,  nine  whereof  will  give  the  Height  of  the  Third 
Story  from  the  Floor  unto  the  bottom  of  the  Joift. 

In  the  Building  of  Chambers,  you  ought  to  have  regard  as  well 
to  the  Place  of  che  Bed,  which  is  ufually  fix  or  feven  Foot 
Square  ;  and  thePalfage,  as  well  as  to  the  Situation  of  the  Chim- 
ney, which  for  this  Confideration  ought  not  to  placed  juft 
in  the  middle,  but  diftant  from  it  about  2,  or  2  Foot  and  a 
half,  to  the  end  it  may  make  room  for  the  Bed  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  Inequality  is  little  difcerned,  if  it  be  not  in  Buildings 
the  Breadth  at  leaft  of  24  Foot  within  the  Work,  and  in'this 
Cafe  it  may  be  placed  juft  in  the  middle. 

.*,    .J.    .*.    .*.    .*'.    Af     *>    ■&    .*-»    .*»    A    .*»    .*»    .*>    .*.    .*.    .*.    .*.    .*>    M}    .*.    .*'.    A,    &j    .jr. 
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CHAP.     XXVIII. 

Of  the  Height  of  Galleries. 

THE  Lower  Galleries  muft  be  as  high  as  the  the  Halls,  Anti- 
Cha  ;bers,  and  Chambers  of  the  Firft  Story,  to  the  end  that 
one  may  enter  therein  on  even  Ground,  which  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  then  when  the  laid  "Lower  Galleries  have  the  fame  Framing 
with  the  faid  Hall,  Anti-Chambers,  and  Chambers,  whole 
Floors  ought  ordinarily  to  be  railed  higher  than  the  Ground- 
work of  the  Court  about  two  Foot  at  leaft,  or  of  three  or  four 
Foot,  and  is  attended  by  Steps,  which  ought  not  to  have  more 
than  fix  Inches  in  Height,  nor  lefs  than  four,  and  in  Breadth  one 
Foot,  or  at  the  moft  15  or  16  Inches. 

R  2  But 
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But  if  the  Galleries  be  made  all  open,  fo  as  they  enter  into  it 
from  the  Court ;  in  this  cafe  you  may  lay'the  Floor  lower  than 
the  neighbouring  Rooms,  and  'twill  fuffice  that  the  laid  Floor  be 
one  Foot  higher  than  the  Ground-work  of  the  Court  ;  thus  do- 
ing, 'twill  appear  very  graceful ;  for  by  this  means  they  come 
near  to  the  fair  Proportion  which  they  ou^ht  to  have  in  their 
Height  from  the  Floor  or  Superficies  unto  the  bottom  of  the  Key 
of  the  Arch,  and  their  Entrance  is  by  Steps  which  are  between 
the  opening  of  the  Arches. 

CHAP.     XXiX. 

Of   the  juft  Proportion  which  the  Upper  Galleries 
ought  to  have* 

fnpHE  Upper  Galleries  are  made  either  Flat  or  Arched  ;  if 
JL     Flat,  they  mull  be  as  high  as  broad  :  Galleries  which  are 
Arched  muft  be  as  high  as  broad,  with   a  fifth,  fourth,  or  third 
Part  over  and  above  their  faid  Breadth. 

CHAP.     XXX. 

Of  the  Meafures  of  Doors  and  Windows, 

THE  certain  and  determinate  Meafures  cannot  be  given  of 
the  Height  and  Breadth  of  Principal  Gates  of  Buildings  : 
Not  of  Doors  and  Windows  of  Chambers  j  becaufe,  for  to  make 
the  Principal  Gates,  the  Architect  muft  accommodate  them  to 
the  Greatnefs  of  the  Building,  and  the  Quality  of  the  Mafter, 
and  the  Ufe  that  is  to  be  made  of  them  ;  neverthelefs,  we  will 
not  omit  to  give  the  Meafures  following. 

CHAP. 
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chap,    xxxl 

Of  the  Proportion  of  Principal  Gates, 


PRincipal  Gates  of  Entrance,  where  Coaches  and  Waggons 
ought  to  pais,  and  other  luch  NecefTaries,  muft  not  have 
lets  than  ieven  and  a  half,  eight,  or  nine  Foot,  and  to  great 
Buildings,  unto  ten  or  twelve  Foot  in  Breadth. 

Their  Height  muft  be  their  Breadth  and  half  at  Ieaft  ;  and 
to  have  it  well  prcportion'd,  you  muft  give  it  in  Height  twice 
their  Breadth. 


CHAP.     XXXII* 

Of  the  Proportion  of  Inner- Doors. 

DOws  within  the  Houfe,  in  the  Ieaft  Building,  ought  not  to 
have  lefs  than  two  Foot  and  a  half  in  Breadth,  and  five 
Foot  and  a  half  in  Height:  Thofe  from  three  to  four  Foot 
broad  muft  have  in  Height  twice  their  Breadth  -3.  and  to  great 
Buildings  you  may  allow  ev'n  to  five  or  fix  Foot  in  Breadth 
and  the  Height  double,  and  fbmetimes  a  fifth  or  fourth  Part 
lefs  than  their  Breadth. 

The  Antients  were  wont  to  make  their  Doers  narrower  above 
than  below,  as  may  be  feen    in   a  Church  which  is  at   S^rvoli 
(as  Vitruvius  teacheth;  )  and  it  is  likely  they  did  fb,  to  give 
them  more  Force. 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  Proportion  of  Windows* 

ff'HE  Apertures  of  Windows  muft  have  4  Foot  and  half,  or 
5  Foot,  and  to  great  Buildings  unto  6  $  between  the  two 
Jaums  their  Height  muft  be  at  leaft  double  their  Breadth  ;and  to 
make  them  comely  and  well-proportioned,  a  fourth  Part,  a 
third,  or  a  half  Fart  more  than  the  Breadth  :  And  according 
to  the  Bignefs  of  thefe,  you  may  make  all  the  reft  in  the  other 
Rooms  of  the  fame  Story  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Second  Story  ought 
to  be  lower  by  one  twelfth  Part  than  thofe  of  the  Firft  ;  and  if 
you  make  Windows  above  them,  you  ought  to  make  them  a 
fourth  Part  lower  than  thofe  in  the  Second. 


C  HAP.     XXXIV, 
■Of  the  Proportion  of  Soils  of  Windows. 

THE  Soils  of  Windows  muft  have  2  Foot  8  Inches,  unto 
3  Foot  at  mod  in  Height.  Tiie  lranfoms, or  Crois-pieces 
of  Windows,  muft  be  4  or  5  Inches  Thick  ;  their  Rebates  muft 
be  from  1  Inch  and  half  unto  2  Inches  at  moft,  to  the  end  they 
may  have  greater  Strength,  and  that  the  Frames  of  Wood 
which  carry  the  Shutters  may  have  convenient  Strength.  The 
Jaums  of  Windows  muft  be  much  rebated  and  let  in  from 
1  Inches  and  f  to  3  Inches  at  leaft,  to  the  end  that  the  Wooden 
Frames  may  be  ftrong,  and  join  tothe  Wall ;  when  the  Wall  is 
thin,  the  Shutters  of  the  Windows  ought  to  fhut  over  the 
res  the  half,  or  one  third  only  ;  alio  it  is  needful  to  divide 
Laid  Shutters,  that  they  may  not  be  a  hindrance  to  the  Cham- 
ber, nor  obfeure  the  Light. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.    XXXV, 

Bales  to  1?e  dbferved  in  wafting   Doors 
and  Windows. 

IN  making  Windows^  you  are  to  take  heed  that   you  do    not 
o-ive  them  more  or  leis  Light  than  is  necelfary,nor  make  them 
wider  or  narrower  than   is    needful  ;  wherefore   you  ought  to 
have  regard  to  the   Greatnefs  of  the  Places  which   fhould   re- 
ceive the  Li<mt,  it  being  evident  that  a  great  Room  hath  need  of 
more  Light,  than  a  little  one  :  So  that  if  the  Windows  be  made 
lefs  than  they  ought  to  be,  the  Place  will  be  obfcure  and   Dark, 
And  becauie  in  Houles  Tome  Chambers  are  made  large,  iome  in- 
different, fome  little,  you  muft  take  great  Care  that  all  the  Win- 
dows may  be  equal  one  with  the  other  in  their  Rank,  and   Or- 
der   fo  that  thole  on  the  Right  Hand  may  anfwer  thole  on  the 
Left,  and  thofe  above  may  be  right  over  thole  below.     Like- 
wile  the  Doors  muft  be  right  over  one  another,  to  the  end  that 
the  Void  may  be  upon  the  Void,  and  the  Full  upon  the  Full  : 
Moreover,  let  the  Doors  be  placed   in   fuch  manner,  that  one 
may  fee  from  one  end  of  the  Houfe  to  the  other,  which  is  very 
graceful:  And   befides,  'tis  cool  in  Summer,  and  hath  many 
other  Conveniences. 

It  is  very  fecure  to  turn  Arches  over  Doors  and  Windows^ 
which  Arches  do  difcharge  and  hinder  that  the  Doors  and  Win- 
dows be  not  preffed  with  too  much  Weight,  which  is  of  great 
Importance  for  the  Laftingnefs  of  Buildings. 

The  JV.ndows  muft  be  conveniently  diftant  from  the  Corners 
and  Angles  of  the  Building;  becaufe  that  Part  ought  not  to  be 
open  and  infeebled,  whofe  office  is  to  fupportand  fallen  all  the 
reft  of  the  Building. 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  jufl  Proport/g*  which  the  Pilafters  of  Doors  anc/Win- 
dows  ought  to  have  in  Thicknefs  and  Projeclure. 

JJHtflers  of  Dcors  snd  Windows  ought  nor  to  be  Thicker  than  the  fifth 
•*     Part  of  their  Aperture,  nor  lefs  than  a  fixth. 

The    Prcjrflure  of  Pilcjlers  in    general,    is  found,    by  dividing  their 
Thicknefs  into  fix  Parts,  and  one  of  thofe  Parts  muft  be  the  Prcjetture 
tbey  ought  to  have. 
It  remains,  to  fee  their  Ornaments. 

CHAP.     XXXVH. 

Of  the  Ornaments  of  Doors  and  Windows, 

HOW  to  adorn  the  Windows  and  Principal  Doors  in  Buildings,  may 
eafily  be  known,  from  that  which  Vitruvius  teacheth  in  the  fixth 
Charter  of  his  fourth  Book  ;  adding  thereunto  all  that  the  Reverend 
Daniel  Barbero  hath  faid  thereon,  and  fliewn  in  Defign,  and  alfo  of  that 
which  I  have  faid  before  of  all  the  Five  Orders  ;  therefore  leaving 
that,  I  (hall  only  rut  fome  Defigns  of  the  Ornaments  of  Doors  and  Win- 
dows of  Chambers,  fo  as  they  may  be  made  divers  Ways  ;  and  I  fliall 
mark  particularly  every  Member  which  is  graceful,  and  how  much 
Projrfture  is  needful. 

The  Ornaments  which  are  given  to  Doors  and  Windows,  are  the 
Architrave,  Pri^e,  and    Cornice. 

The  Architrave  turns  about  the  Door,  and  ought  to  be  as  Thick  as  the 
PH.iJler,  which  (as  1  have  faid)  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  the  fixth  Part 
of  the  Aperture,  nor  more  than  a  fifth  ;  and  from  the  Architrave,  the 
F/i^e  and  Cornice  take  their  Thicknefs,  according  to  the  two  Inventions 
.■  hich  follow. 

Example. 

Let   the  Breadth  of  the  Aperture  of  the  Doer  A  A   be  divided   into 

fix  equal  Parts,  one    of  thefe   Parts    fhall  be    the  Architrave  B,  which 

winds  about  the  Door,  and  muft  be  divided  into    four  Parts;   of  three 

thereof  is  made  the  Height  of  the  Fri^e  C,  and  of  five  that  of  the  Cor- 

.nice  D. 
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The  Meafures  of  each  Member  of  the  Ornaments  may   be 
found  in  this  Manner  : 

The  Architrave  B  muft  be  divided  into  ten  Parts,  three  muft 
be  for  the  Prima  Fafcia  G,  four  for  the  fecond  V,  and  the  three 
which  remain  muft  be  divided  into  five  ;  three  for  the  Scbima 
Rever/a  P,  and  the  other  two  for  the  Orlo  or  Regula  R,  whole 
Projetfure  is  the  fourth  Part  of  its  Thicknefs ;  the  Scbima  Re- 
verj'a  P  hath  in  Rrojecture  its  Height,  and  is  marked  in  this 
Manner  ;  They  draw  a  ftrait  Line,  which  terminates  at  the  end 
thereof  under  the  Ovolo,  or  Regular  R,  and  on  the  fecond  Fafc  a 
V,  and  is  divided  in  half,  lb  as  each  of  thefe  Halls  is  the  Bale  of 
a  Triangle  of  two  equal  Sides  ;  and  on  the  Angle  oppoied  to  the 
Bafe  muft  be  plac'd  theFix'dFoot  of  the  Compafs ;  and  the  Curve- 
Lines  muft  be  drawn,  which  make  the  faid  Scbima  Reverfa  P. 

The  Frize  is  three  Parts  of  four  of  the  Architrave,d\v\dz&  into 
four,  and  is  defigned  of  a  portion  of  a  Circle  lefs  than  the  Semi- 
Circle,  the  fwelling  whereof  comes  dire&ly  over  the  Cymatium 
of  the  Architrave. 

The  five  Parts  which  are  given  to  the  Cor/z/'^diftribute  them- 
felves  in  this  Manner  to  its  Members,  one  to  the  Scoria  with 
its  Liftella,  which  is  a  fifth  Part  of  the  faid  Scoria. 

The  Scoria  hath   in  ProjecJure  two  thirds  of  its    Height  ;    to 
defign  it,  they  form  a  Triangle  ©f  two  equal  Sides,  and  to  the 
Angle  G  they  place  the    Centre,  and  fb  the  Scoria  becomes  the 
Balefof  the  Triangle  j  another  of  the  faid  five  Parts  is  for  the 
Ovolo,  and  hath   in    ProjecJure  the  two  thirds   of  its  Height, 
and  is  defigned  making  a  Triangle  of  two  equal  Sides,  and  the 
Centre  is  made  at  the   Point  H  ;   the  other  three  Parts  are  di- 
vided again  into  feventeen,  eight  for  the  Corona  with  its  Lifts, 
of  which   that  above  makes  one  of  the  eight  Parts  ;  and  that 
which  is  below,  and    makes  the  Hollow  of  the  Corona,  makes 
one  of  the  fix  Parts   of  the  Ovolo  :    The  other  nine  are  for 
the  Scbima  RecJa,  and  its  Orlo  or   Regula,  which  is  the  third 
of  the  laid  Scbima.     To  frame    it  lb  as  may  be  well  and  grace- 
ful, they    draw  the  Right  Line  A  B,  and  'tis  divided  into  two 
equal  Parts :  At   the   Point    C  one  of  thole   Parts  is  divided 
into   feven,   whereof  fix  are   taken   at    the   Point  D  ;    then 
they  form  two   Triangles     A  E  C,  and   CBF,    and  on  the 
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Points  E  and  F  they  put  the  Fix'd  Foot  of  the  Compafs,  and 
draw  the  portions  of  the  Circles  AC  and  C  B,  which  make 
the  laid  Scbima. 

The  Architrave  likewife  in  the  fecond  Invention,  is  divided 
into  four  Parts  ;  of  three  is  made  the  Height  of  the  Prize,  of 
five  that  of  the  Cornice  ;  then  the*  Architrave  is  divided  into 
three  Parts,  two  of  them  are  divided  again  into  ieven  j  of 
which  (even,  three  are  the  firft  Fafcia,  and  four  for  the  lecond ; 
and  the  third  Part  of  the  Architrave  is  divided  again  into  nine 
Parts  ;  of  two  is  made  the  Aftragsl  j  the  other  feven  are  divided 
into  five  Parts  j  three  are  the  Scbima  Reverfa,  and  two#the  Orlo 
or  Regit! a. 

The  Height  of  the  Cornice  is  divided  again  into  fiveParts  and  ! ; 
one  of  which  is  divided  again  into  fix  Parts  ;  of  five  is  made 
the  Scbima  Reverfa  above  the  Fm^,and  of  the  fixth  the  Lifiella ; 
the  Scbima  Reverfa  hath  as  much  Project  tire  as  it  is  High,  and  the 
fame  alfo  hath  the  Ltjiella  ;  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Height  of 
the  Cornice  is  for  the  Ovolo,  which  hath  in  Projefture  \  of  its 
Height.  The  Moulding  above  the  Ovolo  is  the  fixth  Part  of 
the  Ovolo,  and  hath  the  fame  Projefiure  ;  the  other  three  Parts 
of  the  Height  of  the  laid  Cornice  are  divided  into  feventeen 
Parts,  eight  of  which  are  for  the  Corona,  which  hath  in  Pro- 
jecJure  three  Parts  of  four  of  its  Height ;  the  other  nine  are  di- 
vided into  four  Parts,  three  are  for  the  Cymatium,  and  one  for 
the  Orlo  or  Lifiella  j  the  |  which  remain  are  divided  into  five 
Parts  and  half  $  of  one  is  made  the  Moulding,  and  of  four  \  the 
Scbima  Reverfa  above  the  Corona :  The  faid  Cornice  hath  as  much 
Proje&ure  as  it  hath  Thicknefs. 


Members 
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Members  of  the  Cornice  of  the  firfl  Invention, 

I  Scoria. 

K     Ovolo. 

L     Corona. 

N     Cymatium. 

O     Orhy  orRegula. 

Members  of  the  Architrave* 

G     Prima  Fafcia. 

V     Secunda  Fafcia. 

P  Schima  Re-verfa. 

K    Orloy  or  Regula. 

S  Swelling  of  the  Frize. 

T    Part  of  the  Frize  which  enters  into  the  Wall. 

By   the  Means  of  thefe   Two,  you  may  know  the  Members 
of  the  fecond  Invention. 
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O  -    Inventions,  the    Architrave  of  the  fir 

....  .     .  -  ir  Parts,  of  three 

i  -  e  the  Height  of  the  ir/*^,  and  of  five  that  of  the 

d  into  eight  Farts,  five  art 
n  of  the  .  i  .  and  three  a.  .    , 

Parts,  three  for  the  Sci 
:erfa^  three  for  t  vo  for  the  Orlo  or  ftif£ 

The  Height  of:  .  ided  into   :  :  ,  of  two  is 

made  the  Scbima  R:  Regula,  and  of  another 

j  the  li:d  Scbima  Reft  a  is  divided  again  into  I 
nine  Parts,  of  eight  thereof  are  made  the  Corona  and  Mould- 
ing j   the   .  .  cr  Rondeau  above  the  Frize,  is   a  third  of 
one               ami  fix  Parti*  and  that  which  remains  between   the  I 
Cbrofl  ?  and  the  AJiragal  is  left  for  the  Scccia. 

In  the  other  Invention,  the  Architrave  marked  H  is  divided  I 
into  four  Parts,  and  cf  three  and  half  is  made  the  Height  of  the  I 
fr/'s*,  and. five   the  Height  of  the  Ccrnice  ;    T  itrave  is 

divided  into  eight  Parts,  five   of  them  are  for  the  Plain  of  the 
Ar.  .  and  three  are  for   the  Cymattum,  which  is  divided 

into  feven  Parts  ;  of  one  is  made  the  AJiragal,  and  the  reft  arc 
bo  eight  Par:  .  of  which  are  for  the  Scbima  ReX 

if r%  three  for  the  Scotia?  and  two   for  the  Orlo   or  Reg 
the  Height  of  the  Cornice  is   divided   into  fix   Parts   and  ;,  of 

;e  are    made  the   Scbima  Rererfa,  the  Dentils  and  O-. 
the  Scbima  Raver/a  hath  as  much  Projeflurt  asit  is  Thick  :  The 

f//j  are  two  of  three  Parts  of  their  Height,  and  the  C 
three  of  four  Parts.     Of  the  \   is  made  the  Scbima  Reverfa,   be- 
tween   the    Scbima  Refta  and  the  Ccrcna  ;  and  the  three  other 
Parts  are  divided  into  feventeen  ;   nine  make  the  Scbima  RetJa9 
and  the  Ork  or  Rjgula,  and  eight  the  Corona. 

Cornice  hath  as  much  PrejeiJure  as  it  hath  Thicknefs, 
as  all  the  other  aforefaid. 

'-'     Here  fell:-  Defigns  of  Doors  and  Windows,  accord* 
the  five  Orders  cfJ 'Andrea  Palladio,  and  are  the  fame  ^bica 
are  in  the  Louvre  ;;;  Paris. 
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~A  'Dst're  and  windowc    accordina  to  the  Tuscan,   Ord 


A  Dorr*  and  rvindcnvc  cucordinj   to   th*    <Dorick. .  Orlei 
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CHA  P.    XXXVIII 

Of  Chimneys  in  Halls,  Chambers, 
Studies,  and  Wardrobes,  and  of 
their  Proportions. 

IJTAll-Cbintneys  ought  to  be  within  Work  fix  or  Ceven  Foot, 
X  and  in  great  Buildings  unto  eight,  between  the  two 
Jaums  :  And  'twill  be  convenient  to  make  their  Funnels  in  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Wall ,  if  poffibly  it  can  ;  if  not.  they  muft 
be  let  in  a  Place  where  they  may  correspond  to  thofe  of  the 
Chambers^  the  which  fpreads  itfelf  but  little  in  the  Middle,  (as 
it  hath  been  laid;)  and  if  it  be  pofTible,  it  muft  be  fb  diipofed, 
that  the  Chimney  be  feen  in  the  Front  by  them  that  mall  enter 
into  the  Hall. 

Their  Height  muft. be  four  Foot  and  i,  to  five  at  moft,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Plate- band  to  the  Mantle- tree  ;  they  muft  pro- 
ject two  Foot  and  a  half,  or  three  Foot  at  moft,  from  the  Wall 
unto  the  Mantle-tree.  The  Jaums  muft  be  from  eight  to  twelve 
Inches  in  Breadth  ;  and  in  great  Buildings,  ev'n  to  twenty  four 
or  more,  according  to  that  Order  of  Architecture  with  which 
they  are  to  be  adorned. 

CHA  P.    XXXIX. 

Of  Chamber-Chimneys,  tf7?J  of  their 
Proportions. 

CSHamber-Cbimneys  muft  have  in  Breadth  five  and  j,  or  fix 
i  Foot,  and  in  great  Buildingsunto  feven,  and  muft  be  placed 
as  I  have  laid  before,  becaufe  of  the  Place  for  the  Bed.  Their 
Height  muft  be  four  Foot,  or  4  and  half  from  the  Mantle- tree  or 

Plate- 
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Plate-band,  their  Proiefture  muft   be  two  Foot,  or  two  and  an 
half,  from  the  Back  to  the  Fore  fides  of  the  Jaums. 

CHAP.    XL. 

Of   the  Chimneys  in  Studies  and 
Wardrobes. 

CHimneys  in  thefe  Rooms  muft  be  four  Foot,  fourand  a  half, 
or  five  Foot  at  m  oft  in  Breadth:  Their  Height  from  the 
Mantle-tree  muft  be  like  to  that  above  of  four  Foot  and  a  half, 
and  al(b  their  Projetfure  two  Foot,  or  two  and  a  half,  from  the 
Back. 

CHAP.    XLI. 

()/  the  Funnels  of  Chimneys. 

FUnnels  of  Chimneys  muft  be  carry'd  through  the  Roof,  and 
above  the  Ridge,  three  Foot,  four,or  five  Foot  at  moft,  that 
they  may  carry  the  Smoke  into  the  Air.  You  muft  take  care 
that  they  be  made  neither  too  wide  nor  too  narrow  ;  for  if 
they  be  too  wide,  the  Wind  will  drive  back  the  Smoke  into  the 
Room,  and  will  not  permit  it  freely  to  afcend  and  pals  forth  j 
and  in  Funnels  too  narrow,  the  Smoke  not  having  free  paflage, 
is  rcpulfed,  and  returns  backwards :  Therefore  'tis  that  Cham- 
ber-Chimneys are  not  made  narrower  than  ten  or  eleven  Inches, 
nor  broader  than  fifteen,  which  is  the  ordinary  Depth  of  Fun- 
nels of  great  Kitchin-Chimneys,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Fire 
that  is  made  therein  :  And  for  their  Breadth,  they  muft  be  four 
cr  five  Foot  at  moft  within  the  Work,  from  the  Place  where 
the  Breaft  ends,  unto  the  Top  of  the  Funnel.  Now  the  faid  Breaft 
reacheth  from  the  Mantle- tree  unto  the  Ceiling  or  Pitch  of  the 
Arch,  always  diminifhing  within  the  Work,    until  you  come 
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to  the  Meafures  of  Depth  and  Breadth  before  mentioned  ;  and 
from  thence  arifing  unto  the  end  of  the  Tunnel,  it  muft  be  car- 
ried up  as  even  as  you  can  poflibly  j  for  failing  in  this,  it  often 
happens  the  Smoke  is  offensive. 

CHAR    XLII. 

What  is  to  l?e  obferved  in  making 
Chimneys,  and  the  Fa/Lion  which 
was  pra&ifed  among  the  Antients. 

THE  Jaums  and  Mantle-trees  of  Chimneys  muft  be  curioufly 
wrought ;  for  ruftick  Work  doth  not  appear  well,  unlefs 
it  be  in  very  great  Buildings,  for  the  Reafbns  aforefaid. 

The  Antients,  to  heat  their  Chambers,  did  ferve  them  in 
this  Manner :  They  made  their  Chimneys  in  the  middle  with 
Columns  or  Corbeaux  which  bore  up  the  Architrave,  upon 
which  were  the  Funnels  of  the  Chimneys  which  convey 'd  away 
the  Smoke  ;  of  which  kind,  one  may  be  feen  at  Senear  the 
Pifcine  of  Nero,  and  one  which  is  not  far  from  Civita  Vecchia  ; 
and  when  they  would  not  have  Chimneys,  they  made  in  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Wall  Pipes  or  Funnels,  through  which  afcended 
the  Heat  of  the  Fire  which  was  under  the  Chamber,  and  was 
conveyed  forth  through  certain  Vents  and  Conduces  which  were 
on  the  top  of  Funnels.  Much  like  this  the  Zrcnti  Gentlemen 
of  Venice,  in  the  Summer,  refreshed  their  Chamber,  at  Cojioza, 
their  Country-dwelling  :  For  in  that  Place  there  are  great  Moun- 
tains in  which  are  certain  great  Caves,  which  in  Times  pan: 
were  Quarries,  which  (I  fuppofe)  Vitrwvius  means,  in  his  Second 
Book,  where  he  treats  of  Stone .  In  thefe  Caves  are  ingendred 
extreme  cool  Winds,  which  thefe  Gentlemen  caufed  to  be 
brought  into  their  Houfes  through  certain  Subterranean  Vaults, 
and  by  the  means  of  certain  Trunks,  like  to ,  thofe  whereof 
I  have  fpoken  before,  make  them  run  througteall  the  Cham- 
bers, opening  and  (hutting  them  at  pleafure,  to  take  more  or 
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lets  of  Air,  according  to  the  Time  and  Sealbn  ;  and  this  Flace" 
would  be  wonderful,  were  it  only  for  this  great  Commodity  j 
neverthelefs,  that  which  renders  it  yet  more  admirable  and 
worthy  to  be  feen,  is,  ths  Frifon  of  the  JVtnd,  which- is-a  certain 
Chamber  under  Ground,  made  by  the  Aloft  Noble  Seignieur 
Traits  and  by  him  call'd  JEloa^  where  many  of  thofe  Trunks 
and  Concra&s  of  Wind  are  difcharged  :  And  to  render  it  beauti- 
ful and  worthy  of  this  Name  he  hath  gveo  it,  he  hath  (pared 
neither  Care  nor  Charge. 

.*•  .*.  .*■  .*£.  .  *    -*•  -*•  •*'  &>    *'•  <%    *•    *•   fb    *    •*'  •%  •*■  ■*-■   •*■  •£» 

G  H  A  P.     XUII. 

Of  Stair-Cafes^;^  their  divers  Man- 
ners, and  the  Numbers  and  Great- 
nefs  of  their  Steps, 

'Here  ought  to  be  great  Care  taken  in  the  well  placing  the 
Stair-Cafe  ;  for  there  is  not  a  little  Difficulty  to  find  a 
Place  convenient,  lb  as  the  Stairs  may  be  diftributed  without 
Prejudice  or  Hindrance  to  the  reft  of  the  Building  ;  'tis  therefore 
that  ordinarily  they  are  placed  in  the  Corner  of  the  Building,  or 
on  the  Wings,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  Front,  which  is  but  fel- 
dom,  unlefs  it  be  in  great  Buildings  ;  becaule  much  of  the 
Stone- work  will  be  hundred  by  reafon  of  the  Stairs  being  in  the 
middle,  unlefs  the  Houfe  be  Double. 

There  are  three  Openings  neceffary  to  the  lead  Stair-Cafe  ; 
the  firft,  is  the  Door- way  that  leads  to  them,  which  is  the  better 
v.  hen  it  is  fpacious,  and  pleafeth  me  moft,  if  it  be  infiich  a 
Place,  where,  before  one  approacheth,  one  may  fee  the  beft  Part 
of  the  Houfe  :  For  altho5  the  Houfe  be  little,  by  this  means  it 
appearcth  much  larger  i  neverthelefs,  it  behoves  that  the  faid. 
Door- way  be  obvious,  and  ealy  to  be  found.. 

The. 
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The  fecond  Opening,  is  that  of  the  Windows  ^  which  are  need- 
ful to  give  Light  to  the  Stairs  j  and  when  there  is  but  one,  let 
it  be  in  the  middle  as  near  as  you  can,  to  the  end  that  all  the 
Stair-Cafe  may  be  enlightned. 

The  third  Opening,  rs  the  Landing-place,  by  which  we  are  to 
enter  into  the  Roms  above,  and  ought  to  lead  to  Places  large, 
fair,  and  well  adorned. 

St/rfrsml\  be  well  made,  if  they  be  fpacious,  light,  and 
eafy,  fo  as  they  may  invite  People  to  go  up. 

They  will  be  lightfbme,  when  they  have  a  perfect  Light 
that  difperfeth  it  felf  to  all  Parts  equally. 

They  are  fpacious  when  they  appear  not  little,  nor  narrow,  in 
refped  ofthe  bignefs  and  quality  of  the  Fabrick  ;  but  they  muft 
never  be  narrower  than  four  Foot,  to  the  end  that  if  two  Perlbns 
meet,  they  may  commodioufiy  pals  one  by  the  other  ;  they  may 
be  made  of  five  or  fix  Foot,  or  feven  and  a  half,  and  to  great 
Buildings  unto  ten  or  twelve  Foot  broad  to  every  Flight,  and 
they  muft  be  made  as  commodious  as  poflibly  you  can. 

CHAP.    XLIV. 

Ofthe  Height  and  Breadth  of  Steps. 

THE  Steps  ought  not  to  be  more  than  6  Inches  high  ;  and 
if  they  be  lower,  they  muft  chiefly  be  to  Jong  and  con- 
tinued Stairs  i  they  will  be  fo  much  the  eafier,  becaufe  one 
needs  not  lift  the  Foot  lb  high .j  but  they  muft  never  be  lower 
than  four  Inches. 

Their  Breadth  ought  not  to  be  left  than  a  Foot,  nor  more  than 
fifteen  orfixteen  Inches.  . 

Antients  obferved,  not  to  make  the  Number  of  Steps  even, 
to  the  end  that  beginning  to  alcend  with  the  Right  Foot,  they 
might  end  with  the  lame  Foot,  which  they  took  to  be  a  good 
Omen,  and  with  greater  Devotion  £o  to  enter  into  the  Temples. 

Z  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XLV; 

Of  divers  Manners  0/ Stairs. 

S  fairs  are  made  Stra;ght,  or  Winding:  The  Straight  are  made 
fpread  abroad  into  two  Branches  or  PafTages  ;  or  Square, 
which  turns  into  four  Branches  or  PafTages  ;  and  to  make  them 
in  this  Jaft  Manner,  all  the  Space  muft  be  divided  into  four  Parts, 
whereof  two  muft  be  for  the  S airs,  and  two  for  the  Vacancy  -} 
by  the  middie  whereof,  if  it  be  open  the  Stairs  receive  Light. 
1  hey  may  be  made  with  a  Wall  within  ;  and  then  within  the  two 
Parts  which  are  taken  for  the  Stairs,  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Wall 
ought  to  be  comprehended  and  incloied,  which  makes  the  Cafe 
or  Newel;  they  may  alio  be  made  without  a  Wallwithin.  Thefe 
two  ibrts  of  Stairs  were  made  by  the  Invention  of  Seignor  Lo-vis 
Cornaro,a  Gtntleman  of  excellent  Judgment. 

Winding- Stairs,  iome  are  made  Round,  ibme  Oval,  {bme  with 
a  Navel  in  the  Middle,  and  fome  open  ;  and  fuch  Winding- 
Stairs  are  made  chiefly  where  there  is  little  room,  becauie 
they  take  up  lei's  room  than  the  Straight- Stairs,  yet  not  i'o  eafy 
to  alcend.  Thole  which  are  Open  in  the  Middle  are  very  hand- 
fome,  becaufe  they  may  have  Light  from  above  ;  and  thofe  who 
are  above,  may  fee  thole  who  are  coming  up,  and  are  ieen  alio 
by  them. 

Thofe  which  have  a  Newel  in  the  middle,  having  but  little 
room,  are  made  in  this  Manner  :  You  muft  divide  the  Diameter 
into  twelve  Parts,  ten  whereof  are  for  the  Stairs,  and  the  two 
which  remain  are  for  the  Newel  in  the  middle  ;  or  divide  the. 
faid  Diameter *nto  e'ght  Parts,  fix  whereof  are  for  the  Steps, 
and  two  for  the  Newel ;  and  if  there  be  much  room,  you  muft 
divide  the  Diameter  into  three  Parts,  whereof  two  are  for  the 
S airs,  and  one  for  the  Newel,  as  in  the  Defign  A;  or  other- 
wife  you  may  divide  the  Diameter  intofeven  Parts,  of  wheh  take 
three  for  the  Newel  in  the  middle,  and  four  for  the  Stairs. 
Juft  in  this  Manner  is  the  Stair-Cafe  of  the  Column  of  Trajan 
at  Rome  j  and  if  you  make  Stairs  Winding,  as  in  the  Defign  B, 
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they  will  be  handfomer  and,  more  agreeable,  and  longer  than  if 
they  had  been  ftraight ;  but  to  Stair-Cafes  Open  in  the  Middle, 
the  Diameter  muft  be  divided  into  four  Parts,  two  whereof 
muft  be  for  the  Middle,  and  two  for  the  Stairs. 

Befidesthe  Fafhion  of  Stairs  whfch  are  in  Practice,  there  hath 
been  a  Winding-Stair,  invented  by  Mark- Anthony  Btrharo,  a 
Gentleman  of  Venice,  of  excellent  Judgment,  who  made  excel- 
lent Experiments  in  very  narrow  Places,  where  there  is  no 
Newel  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  Stairs  in  their  Turning  are  much 
longer,  and  are  divided  after  the  Manner  aforeiaid. 

Thofe  which  are  Oval  are  divided  in  the  lame  manner  as  the 
Round  j  they  are  very  handfome  and  pleafant,  becaule  all  the 
Windows  and  Doors  are  in  the  middle  and  head  of  the  Oval, 
and  are  very  commodious.  I  have  made  one  Open  in  the 
Middle  in  the  Monaftery  of  Charity  at  Venice,  which  hath  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well. 

There  is  another  very  handfome  manner  of  Stairs,  which 
King  Francis  the  Firft  cauled  to  be  made  in  the  Caftle  of  Cham- 
bor  near  Bloyfe,  and  is  in  this  manner :  There  are  four  Stair- 
Cafes  which  have  four  Entrances,  to  wit,  one  Entry  to  each^ 
and  go  up  the  one  over  the  other  in  fuch  manner,  that  being 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  Building,  the  four  may  ferve  for 
four  Apartments,  fo  that  the  Inhabitants  of  one  need  not  go 
up  and  down  the  Stairs  of  the  other  j  and  becaule  it  is  open  in 
the  middle,  they  all  fee  each  other  go  up  and  down,  without 
any  hindrance  the  one  to  the  other.  This  Invention  being  new 
and  handfome,  I  have  placed  it  here,  and  marked  with  Letters 
from  the  Footto  the  Head,  to  the  end  every  one  may  fee  where 
each  Stair  begins,  and  where  it  ends. 

There  were  alio  the  Portico's  of  Pompey  at  Kome,  leading  to  the 
Place  of  the  Jews,  Winding-Stairs  of  an  admirable  Form  ;  for 
being  placed  in  the  Middle,  in  fuch  manner  that  they  could  not 
receive  Light  but  from  on  high,  they  were  fet  upon  Columns,  to 
the  end  that  the  Light  might  diftribute  it  felf  to  all  Parts  alike  ; 
according  to  which  Example,  branante,  an  excellent  Architect 
in  his  Time,  made  one  of  them  at  Belvedere,  and  without  Steps, 
having  the  four  Orders  of  Architecture,  Dorick,  Ionick,  Corin- 
thian, and  Compofita.  To  make  thefe  Stair-Cafes,  you  muft  di- 
vide 
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vide  the  whole  Space  into  four  Parts,  two  whereof  are  for  the 
void  Place  in  the  Middle,  and  one  on. each  fide  of  the  Steps  and 
Columns. 

There  are  many  other  Fafhions  of  Stair-Cafes  in  ancient  Edt- 
ficies,  as  tfriangulars  j  and  of  this  lort  are  thofe  of  the  Cupolo 
of  St.  Maria  Rotunda,  which  are  open  in  the  middle,  end  re- 
ceive Light  from  above  :  Thofe  alio  which  are  at  Sauffo  Apoftoh 
in  the  fame  City,  by  which  we  go  to  Mount  Ci-vello,  which  are 
very  magnified,  and  they  are  Double.  Many  Perfons  have 
taken  the  Model  thereof,  and  carried  it  to  a  Temple  on  the  top 
of  the  Mountain,  (as  appears  in  my  Book  of  .temples-,}  and  of 
this  fort  is  this  laft  Defign. 

You  muft  note,  that  in  Stair-Cafes  which  are  fquare  or  ob- 
long, when  you  are  conftrained  to  place  Steps  in  the  Angles,  in 
turning  you  cannot  make  more  than  fix  in  a  Semi- circle,  which 
are  three  in.  i  of  a  Circle,  and  is  then  when  the  Stair-Cafe 
fhall  have  but  fix  or  feven  Foot  in  Breadth  within  Work,  which 
is.  the  leaft  that  can  be  made. 

To  Stair-~ 'afes  of  eight  Foot  broad,  you  muft  put  eight  Steps 
from  the  Angle,  turning  to  a  Semi-circle,  which  will  be  Four 
to  4  of  a  Circle. 

And  to  Stair-Cafes  from  nine  to  ten  Foot  broad,  you  muft 
put  ten  Steps  to  a  Semi-circle. 

If  they  have  eighteen  Foot,  more  orlefs,you  may  make  twelve. 
Steps  to  a  Semi-circle. 

You  muft  take  heed  that  the  Landing-place  of  the  Stair  s, 
which  is  the  Space  between  the  Wall  and  the  Steps  which 
one  afcendeth,  and  which  doth  diftribute  to  the  Apartment ,  be 
broader  a  fourth  Part  at  leaft  than  the  Length  of  the  laid 
Steps. 
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ROOFS 

RULES 

A  N  D 

INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR 

Framing  all  Manner  of  ROOFS,  whether  Square 
or  Bevel,  either  Xbove  Pitch,  or  Under  Pitch, 
according  to  the  beft  Manner  praftifed  in  £ ng- 
Und% 

Alfo  to  find  the  Length  of  the  Hips  and  Sleepers, 
with  the  Back  or  Hip-mould;  never  yet  Pub- 
lilhed  by  any  Architect,  Modern  or  Antique  ; 
a  Curioiity  worth  the  Regard  evn  of  the  raoft 
Curious  Work-men ;  Exaflly  demonftrated  in 
the  following  Rules  and  Defigns,  by  that  In- 
genious Architect  Mr.  William  Pope  of  London. 

CHAP* 
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CHAP.      XL VI.  Of  ROOFS. 

HAving  raifed  the  Walls  to  their  defigned  Height,  and  made 
theVaults,  laid  the  Joifb,  brought  up  the  Stairs,  and  per- 
formed all  thofe  things  fpoken  of  before  ;  we  are  now  to  raife  the 
Roof,  which  embracing  every  part  of  the  Building,  and  with  its 
Weight  equally  prefling  upon  the  Walls,  is  a3  a  Band  to  all  the 
Work  \  and  befides,defends  the  Inhabitants  fromRain,from  Snow, , 
from  the  burning  Sun,and  from  the  Moiftureof  the  Night;    adds 
no  fmall  help  to  the  Building,  calling  off  from  the   Walls  the 
Rain-water,  which  altho'  for  a  while  feems  to  do  but  little  Hurt, 
yet,  in  procefs  of  Time,  is  caufe  of  much  Damage.     The  firft 
Men  (as faith  Vitruvius}  built  their  Houfes  with  Flat  Roofs;  but 
finding  that  thereby  they  were  not  defended  from  the  Weather, 
they  (conftrained  by  Neceflity)  bepjaji  to  make  them  Ridg'd,  that 
is  to  fay)  Raifed  in  the  Middle :  II  efe  Roofs  are  to  be  raifed  to 
a  higher  or  lower  Pitch,  according \o  the  Country  in  which  they 
are  ;  wherefore,  m  Germany^  by  reafon  of  the  great  quantity  of. 
Snow  that  falls  there,they  raife  their  Roofs  to  a  very  great  Pitch, 
and  cover  them  with  Shingles,  which  are  fmall  pieces  of  Wood, 
or  of  thin  Slate  or   Tiles  ;   for  if  they  fhould  raife  them  other- 
wife,  they  would  be  ruin'd,by  reaion  of  theWeight  of  the  Snow, 
But  we  who  dwell  in  a  more  temperate  Country,  ought  to  chufe 
ftich  a  Pitch  which  may  lecure  the  Building,  and  be  of  a  hand- 
fome  Form  ;  therefore  we  divide  the  Breadth  of  the  Roof  into 
four  equal  Parts,  and  take  three,  which  makes  the  moft  agree- 
able Pitch  for  our  Country ,and  is  the  Foundation  for  the  Raifing 
of  any  manner  of  Roof,  whether  Square  or  Bevel,  (as  appears  in 
the  following  Defigns  and  Defcriptions.^ 
£he  manner  of  Framing  a  Floor,  with  the  Nvres  of  each  Member. 
i.  tfbelbtcknefs  of  the  Wall,  and  Lintel  or  Wall-plate  ;  and 
if  it  be  in  timber- work,  then  a  Breffummeu 

2.  The  Summer. 

3.  (  irders  framed  into  the  Summer. . 
4..  Spaces  between  tte  Jojis. 

5.  Joifts. 

6.  Trimmers  for  the  Chimney-way. . 

7.  <Trimmers  for  the  Stair-Cafe,  or  Well-hole  for  the  Stairs. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XLVIL 

Of  the  Defgn    A, 

*  ¥  "^HE  Breadth  of  the  Houfe,  Cantiliver  s,  Cornices,  and  Eaves  j 
I     the  Length  of  the  Raftings  anH  Furrings,  which  ought  to 
be  I  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Houfe  A  A. 

The  principal  Rafters  to  be  cut  with  a  Kneefas  in  theDefign) 
that  they  may  the  better  fupport  them/elves,  %nd  the  Burthen 
over  them,  upon  the  Upright  of  the  Wall,  and  alfo  fecure  th?.t 
part  from  the  drippitig  in  of  the  Rain  ;  which  otherwife  would 
happen,  if  the  Rafters  were  made  Strait  and  Furred. 

The  Beam  to  the  Roof,  or  Girder  to  the  Garret- Floor,  ought 
to  Project  without  the  Work:  as  far  as  the  Furring  or  Shreading, 
which  is  the  ProjecJure  of  the  Cornice. 

This  Manner  of  Framing  the  Roof  will  be  ufeful 
from  20  to  ;o  Foot,  or  thereabouts. 

1.  Grcund-plate. 

2.  Girder,  or  Binding  Jnterduce,  cr  Bfeffummer. 

3.  Beam  to  the  Roof,  or  Girder  to  the  Garret-Floor. 

4.  Principal  Pojl,  and  Upright  Brick-WalU  & 

5.  Braces. 

6.  Quarters. 

7.  Interdaces.  ,        '« 

8.  Prick-pofi,  or  Window-pofl. 

9.  Jaums  or  Door-poft. 

1  o.  King  piece,  or  Joggle-piece. 

11.  Strutts. 

12.  Collar-beam,  Strutt-beam,  Wind-leam,  or  fop-beam. 

13.  Door-hand. 

14.  Principal  Rafters. 

15.  Furrings,  or  Shreadings. 

16.  Ends  of  the  Lintels,  and  Pieces. 

1  f.  Bedding-moulding  of  the  Cornice  over  the  Windows,  and 
Space  between. 

18.  Knees  of  the  Principal  Rafters,  which  are  to  be  of  one  Piece. 

19.  Purline  Mortices, 

CHAP. 
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Dcjign  of  the  Gabel-End  or  Roof  B. 

LET  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Gable-End  or  Roof  A  A  be- 
20  Foot,  divide  the  fame  into  four  equal  Parts,  take 
thereof  three  for  the  Length  of  the  Principal  Rafter  A  B,  and 
placing  that  perpendicular  from  the  Point  C  to  the  Point  D, 
begets  the  Length  of  the  Sleeper  A  D,  which  will  be  18  Foot. 
Andthe  Length  of  the  Dormers  Principal  Rafter  from  A  to  E, 
when  laid  to  its  Pitch  upon  the  back  of  the  Principals,  will 
reach  to  Level- line  F  B,»  or  top  of  the  Principal  Rafter  j  and 
this  is  a  general  Rule  for  all  Breadths. 

i,  Summer  or  Beam. 

2.  K  vg-piece,  Crown-pqfly  or  Joggle-piece* 

3.  Braces  or  St'Utts.       *  F 
4    Principal  Rajttrs* 

5.  <itbe  Sleeper. 

6.  Pur  line  of  the  Tormer. 

7.  Principal  Rafter  of  the  Dormer. 

8.  Smile  Rafter  of  the  Dormer •,  ftanding  on  the  Sleeper  and: 
Pur  line. 

9.  Voint  of  the  Sleeper.     » 

10.  ii.  The  thlcknefs  of  the  IVall  and  Lintels,    or  Wall" 
pla.es. 


CHAP. 
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G  H  a  p.    XL1X. 

0£  the  Italian  or  Hip-Roof  G, 

..  j.     *"TpHE  Breadth  of  the  Roqi,  being  20  Foot. 
*?  B       X     The    Length  of  the  Sleepers  or  Hips,   being  18  Foot, 

which  is  proportionable  to  the  Houfe. 
•p  t-v         The  Height  of  the  Roof  perpendicular. 
^  yx        The  Length   of  the  Hip,  and  the  Angle  which   it  maketh 

upon  the  Diagonal-lAne,  which  is  fhewn  by  the   Pricked- 1  ine  G3 

from  F  to  C 

i,  2.  The  Wall  and  Lintels. 

3.  Dragon-beam  for  the  Hp  to  ft  and  on. 

6f+  Beam  or  Summer,  wherein  the  Dragon-beams  are  framed. 

5.  King-piece  or  Crown-poft. 

6.  Strutts  or  Braces  from  the  Crown-pofts  to  the  Hip-rafter. 

7.  Hips,  as  they  make  the  Angle  equal  to  the  Breadth  of  the 
Houfe.  ► 

8;  Hips,  as  they  make  the  Angle  in  the  Diagonal  Lines  from 
Comer  to  Comer. 

9.  &be  Additional  Length  which  the  Hips  make  upon  the  Diago- 
nal* Line^  more  than  the  Breadth  of  the  Houfe* 


e  H  A  F. 
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CHAP.     L. 
Of    Flat    Roofs  D. 

Within  a  Chamber-beam  and  Rafters  joggled  in,  whofe 
Weight  lieth  not  chiefly  in  the  Middle,  and  may  be 
fo  made  that  without  hanging  upon  the  Beam,  the  Principals 
may  difcharge  the  Weight ;  and  how  Drips  may  be  made  to 
walk  on. 

i.  Chamber-beam. 

2.  Principals  joggled  into  the  Chamber-beam. 

x.  S'he  PJace  where  the  Principals  are  joggled  in. 

,4.  Puncheons  or  Braces. 

K.  Drips  to  walk  on,  and  may  be  made  with  the  lefs  Current, 
that  the  Roof  may  be  made  the  more  Pitch,  for  the  Jlrengthen- 
ing  thereof :  And  may  be  made  higher  or  lower, according. 
to  the  Building,  and  Difcretion  of  the  Architect.. 

.6.  Battlements. 


60*  A  Draught  of  a  Flat-Roof,  with  # Crown- 
Pol^  or  King-Fiece. 
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G  H   A  P.     LT. 

Of  the  Hip^Roof  E. 

I'Nftru&ions  to  find  the  Length  and  Back  "of  the  Hip,  fbas  it  ■ 
may  anfwer  the  Side  and  the  End  of  the  Perpendicular-line 
of  the  Gabel-End,  the  two  Skirts,  the  Side  of  the  Roof  in  Piano 
or  lying  in  Ledgment  with  the  Hip  and  Gabel-End ;  the  Diagonal 
and  Perpendicular-lines  being  laid  down  proportional  to  any 
Breadth  or  Lengrh,  by  which  the  moft  Ingenious  may  ferve 
himfelf;  and  an  ordinary  Capacity  ( already  acquainted  with 
the  Ufe  of  the  Ruler  and  Compais)  may  plainly  demonftrate 
all  the  Parts  of  a  Roof,  whether  Square  or  B&vel9  Above  Pitch 
or  Under  Pitch,  by  Lines  of  Proportion,  (as  may  appear  in  the 
Defign  following  ) 

Suppofe  the  Roof  zo  Foot  Broad,  and  in   Length  30,  4.0,  ot 
50  Foot,  more  or  lefs. 

LET  ABCD  be  the  Sides  and   Ends  of  the  faid  kb©^:  one' 
End  to  be  Hipt,  the  other  a  Gable- End ;  draw  the  Lines 
ABCD  the  Breadth  and  Length  of  that  Roof ;  then  draw  the 
Gable-End  ABE,  whofe  Sides  or  Principal  Rafters  being  i  of  the1 
Breadth  of  the  Houfe ;   then  draw  the  Perpendicular  LineEF 
the  Height  of  the   Gable- End,   which  Line  is  of  general  Ufe  to 
level  the  Ridge  of  all  Roofs  •  and  if  the  other  End  be  Hipt  as  in 
the  Defign  DCG,  then    it  ferves  to  find  the  Length  of  the  Hip 
and  the  Back  of  the  Hip,  Co  that  it  may  anfwer  both  Sides  and' 
Ends  of  the   Roof,-  always  obferving    that  the  middle- of  the 
Breadth  of  the   Houfe   is  as   IHj    then  draw  the  Line  KLN 
through  the  Center  I,  which  will  make  Right  Angles  to  the  Liner 
EFHG  both  in  -Bevel  and  Square  Houfes  5  then  extend  the  Line 
AB  on  both  Sides  to  O,  being  the  Length  of  AE  or  EB  theLtneth 
of  the  Principal  Rafters,  or  .)  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Houfe  ;  ib 
will  ON  and  OK  make  the.:  Length  of  the  Ridge  I  F,  and  K  D  - 
and  CN  the  two  Skirts. 

To  find  the  Length  of  the  Hip.' 

D Raw  the  Diagonal-line  D  1  and  1  Q  over  which  the  Hip 
r  is  to  hang  when  in  its  due  Place  ;  then  take  the  Perpend  . 
D  d  z~  cular' 
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cular-line  EF,  and  place  it  from  the  Point  I  to  P  P  perpendi- 
cular to  the  Diagonal  or  Bale  Lines  D  I  and  I  C  at  I ;  io  is 
I  P  and  I  P  the  Pitch  of  the  Hip  equal  to  the  Gabel-lnd  E  F, 
and  when  erected,  will  hang  perpendicular  to  the  Point  I  ; 
then  take  PD  the  Hypothenufe  of  the  Triangle  D  I  P,  and  C  P 
theHypothenufe  of  the  Triangle  ClP,placing  them  from  Dto  G, 
and  C  to  G,  gives  the  Length  of  the  Hip  DGC  ;  and  when  laid 
to  their  Pitch,  will  all  meet  perpendicular  to  the  Point  I. 
To  find  the  Back  of  the  Hip,  Jo  that  it  may  anjwer  both  Sides 
and  Ends  of  the  Roof,  whether  Square  or  Bevel. 

LAY  the  Ru'er  from  the  Point  L  to  the  Point  H,  and  from 
the  Point  H  to  M,  and  mark  where  it  cuts  the  Diagonal 
Lines  D  I  and  IC  at  QQ_;then  let  one  Foot  of  the  CompafTes 
on  the  Point  Q ,  and  extend  the  other  Foot  to  the  Hip  Lines  D  P 
and  C  P  at  the  neareft  Diftance,  with  that  mark  the  Point  R 
upon  the  fame  Diagonal  Lines  ;  then  draw  the  prick'd-Lines 
LRH  and  HRM,  which  make  the  Back  of  the  Hip  for  the 
two  Corners  of  that  Roof. 

This  Rule  ferves  for  all  Roofs,  whether  Over  or  Under  Pitch. 


CHAR    LII. 

Of  the  R  oof  Bevel  at  one  End,  and 
Square  at  the  other ;  the  Gable- 
End  Square,  the  fcievel-End  Hip. 

SUppofe  the  Breadth  of  theRoof  20  Foot,  the  Length  more  on 
one  Side  than  on  the  other,   as  in  the  Defign  ABCD  ;  then 
■Irawthe  nd  AEB,  whofe  Sides  from    A  to  E  and  from 

E  to  B  i       of  the  Breadth  of  the   Houie,   or  is  the   Length  of 
the  Principal   Rafters ;  then  draw  the   Perpendicular  E  V. .the 
of  the  Roof  from  the  Floor  ;    and  if  Knee'd,  then  from 
of  the  Knee,  (as  in  the  Defign  o'f  a  Knee'd  Rafter  be- 
going.^ 

hides  of  the  Roof  which  make  the  Ridge  GH1K,  to  be 
drawn  as  is  defcrib  d  in  the  foregoing  Defign. 

Divide 
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Divide  the  Breadth  of  the  Roof  into  two  equal  Parts,as  FLO, 
then  take  the.  Diftance  L  N,  which  is  the  half  "Breadth  of  the 
Houie,  and  make  it  parallel  to  C  QD,  as  M  L  M  and  L  will 
be  the  Point  whofe  Perpendiculars  O  T  will  meet  the  Principal 
Rafters  and  Hips. 

To  find  the   Length    of  each  Hip  diftmtt  one  from  the  other. 
Of  the  longeji  Hips. 

DRaw  the  Diagonal  Line^L  C,  and  take  the  Height  of  the 
Gdbel-End  E  F,  and  place  it  perpendicular  to  L  C  at  C 
fo  have  you  the  Height  of  the  Roof  perpendicular  from  O  L 
equal  to  E  F,  the  Gabel~Ei  d  ;  and  the  Line  O  C  will  be  the 
Length  of  the  hip  Rafter,  which  will  be  equal  to  C  H  the  Skirt 
for  that  Side  of  the  Hip,  and  C  P  the  Side  of  that  Hip  End. 
So  find  the  Back  of  the  longeji  Hip  C  O. 

LAY  the  Ruler  from  the  Point  M  to  Q,  and  mark  Where  it 
cuts  theDiagonal-line  at  R ;  then  let  one  Foot  of  the  Com- 
pares at  the  Point  R,and  extend  the  other  Foot  tiil  it  touch  the 
Line  C  O  at  the  neareft  Diftance  ;  then  make  it  touch  the  Dia- 
gonal-line at  S  ;  then  draw  the  Lines  MSQ.  which  is  the  Back 
of  the  Hip,  for  that  Corner  of  the  Roof. 

So  find  the  fioortefi  Hip. 

DRawtYie  Diagonal-line  of  LD,  and  take  EF  the  Perpen- 
diclarofthe  Gable-End  (as  before,)  and  place  it  from 
L  to  T  perpendicular  to  LD  :  Then  draw  the  Line  T  D  which 
is  the  Length  of  the  Hip  for  that  Corner,  and  is  equal' to  the 
Skirt  D  I,  and  the  Side  of  that  Hip  D  P,  which  when  erected 
will  meet  with  the  other  Principals  perpendicular  to  theToint  L 

So  find  the  Back  of  this  Hip. 

LAY  the  Rulerfrom  the  Point  Q^to  the  Point  M,  and  mark 
where  it  cuts  the  Diagonal-line  LDatVj  extend  the 
Compares  from  the  Point  V  to  touch  the  Line  T  Datrhe  near- 
eft  Diftance,  and  carry  that  Diftance  on  the  Diagonal  line  to  the 
Point  Wi  then  draw  the  prick'd  Lines  M  W  Q  ,  which  wilJ 
make  the  Back  of  that  Hip  fit  for  that  Bevel  Corner. 
And  this  Ruleferves  for  all  Bevel  Roofs,  -Under  or  Over  Pitch. 

C  H  ap! 
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CHAP.     LIU.  G, 

Of    a  Roof  Bevel '  at  both  Ends,    and  Broadtr  at 
one  End  than  the  other « 

ARC  D  "T^E  Length  and  Breadth  of  the  Houfe. 

vvr        JL     ^he  Length  °^  tne   Rafters  or  Pitch  between  the  widefl 

^  ^'     and  narrowed  End,  about  the  middle  of  the  Houfe,  to   (land 

over  the  the  piick'd  Line  T  T,  as  the  Foot  F  to  ftand  on  the  one 

T,  the  Foot  G  to  ftand  on  the  other  T. 
HH         The  Point  of  the  two  Hip-Ends,  when  brought  to  their  due 

Place,  will   be  perpendicular  to  P  P,  and  will  meet  the   Sides 

ICLM  over  the  Points  P  P. 
OOOO.     The  Points  of  the  Perpendiculars  and    Length  of  the  Hips 

?frpmABCD. 
OOOO      ^e  Backs  of  the  Hips  or  Hip-Mbuld  due  to  each  Corner. 
RrVr     Tne  P°'ms  to  '&*&■  out  0.5  •t^e  P°'nts  f°r  eac^  Backs. 
SSSS  ^e  Lines  representing  half  the  Breadth  of  the  Houfe  parallel 

to  each  End. 
TT        Reprefenting  the  Middle  of  the  Houfe,. 

Notwithstanding  the  Bevel-Ends,  you  may  place  your  Beams 
for  your  Principal  Rafters  to  (land  on  a  Square,  or  fo  near  u 
Square  as  may  be,  or  between  both,  as  from  the  Ends  of  the 
prick'd  Lines  IKLM,  bringing  the  outfide  of  them  ftraight 
under  P  ;  which  will  be  more  handfbme  for  the  Houfe  in  the 
Infide,  altho*  it  Bevels  Outward. . 
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B  0  OKS  printed  for  E,  Midwinteri  at  the  Three 
Crowns  and  Looking-glafs  in  St.  -Paul'x  Church* 
Tard. 

THE  Life  and  mod  furprizing  Adventures  of  Robin/on 
Crufoe  of  Tork,  Mariner,  who  lived  eight  and  twenty 
Years  in  an  uninhabited  Ifland  on  the  Coafts  of  America^  lying 
near  the  Mouth  of  the  great  River  of  Orooncque,  having  been 
Caft  on  Shore  by  Shipwreck,  wherein  all  the  Men  were  Browned 
but  himlelf ;  as  alfo  a  Relation  how  he  was  wonderfully  deli* 
ver'd  by  Pyrates.  The  Whole  Three  Volumes  faithfully  A- 
bridged,  and  Set  forth,  with  Cuts  proper  to  each  Subject. 
Price  bound,  2  s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  tVilltam  Smithy  M.  A.  In  three  parts,  ift. 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  our  Bleffed  Saviour 
JefusChrift ;  with  the  Lives  of  the  holy  Evangelifts  and 
Apoftles.  zd.  The  Lives,  Ads  and  Martyrdoms  of  thole 
bleffed  Chriftians  who  immediately  fucceeded  the  Apoftles ;  as 
alfo  the  moft  Eminent  Fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church  who 
pfofefled,  and  fuffered  for  the  Ghriftian  Faith.  2.  Pious 
Breathings,  or  the  Soul's  Afcent  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  con- 
taining Forms  of  Devotions  both  upon  Ordinary  and  Extrordi- 
nary  Oceafions  -,  with  a  rational  Account  of  all  the  Feafts  arid 
Falls  Obferved  in  the  Church  of  England.  Adorned  with  Forty- 
Curious   Cutts.     Price  bound  zs.  6  d. 

A  Family-Book,  being  the  Works  of  Mr  JRobert  Ruffel,  in 
three  Parts.  Part  17?.  Seven  Sermons  on  feveral  Texts  oif 
Scripture.  Part  2  d.  The  Devout  Chriftiari's  Daily  Exercifes 
in  Devotion,  containing  Prayers  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week, 
on  Several  Oceafions,  for  Families  and  Private  Perfbns. 
Part.  ;  d.  a  Difcourfe  on  the  holy  Sacrament,  with  Perfwafions 
and  Encouragement  thereto,  and  Directions  how  to  Receive  it 
Worthily.  To  which  are  Added,  Prayers  before,  at,  and  after 
Receiving  the  bleffed  Sacrament :  Ueing  a  help  to  young  Com- 
municants, very  Neceflary  for  all  -Families.     Price  bound  2  s.    6d. 

The  Inftru&or,  or  Young  Man's  beft  Companion,  con- 
taining Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetick,  in  an 
Eafier  way  then  any  yet  Published  -,  and  how  to  Qualifie  any 

Per- 


Ferfons  for  bnfinefs  without  the  help  of  a  Matter's  Inftru&ions  ; 
to  write  Variety  of  Hands  ;  with  Copies  both  in  Profe  and 
Verfe  i  how  to  write  Letters  on  Bufineis  or  Friend^lp,  Forms 
of  Indentures,  Bonds,  B  lis  of  Sale,  Receipts,  Wills,  Leafes, 
Releaies,  &c*  Aho  Merchants  Accounts,  and  a  (hort  and 
Eafie  Method. of  Shop  and  Bookkeeping;  with  \  Defcrigtion 
of  England  and  Wales.  Together  wkh  the  Carpent.-r's  tlain  and 
'  Exaft  Rule,  (hewing  how  to  Meafure  Carpenters,  Joyners, 
Saywers,  Bricklayers,  Plaiflertr«,  Plumtners,  Mafons,  Glafiers 
and  Painters  Work  ;  how  to  und-  rcake  Each  Work  and  at 
what  Price  :  The  Rates  of  Each  Commodity,  and  the  C  mmon 
Wages  of  Journeymen,  with  Gunters  Line  and  ^<~g^cjhjli"si 
Deicription  of  the  Sliding- Rule.  Likewife  the  Practical  Gauger 
made  Eafie,  the  Art  of  Dialling  ;  with  Inftruc>:oris  Tor  Dying 
and  making  Colours,  and  iome  Observations  on  Gardening  for 
Every  Month  in  the  Year  ;with  the  Family's  belt  Companion  : . 
Inftrudions  for  marking  onLinnenjhow  to  Pickle  and  Prderve, 
to  make  Divers  Sorts  of*  Wines,  and  many  Excellent  HaifUrs 
and  Medicines i  NecerTary  in  all  Families.  By  George  Fijloer, 
Accomptant.     Price  ho:  nd    2  s   6d. 

The  New  Art  of  War,  Containing  the  Duties  of  Officers  of 
Horfe  and  Foot,  the  Duties  of  a  Soldier  in  General,  from  a  Pri- 
vate Centinel,  to  a  Commander  in  Chief ;  the  Practices  of  War 
by  all  Great  Generals  ;  as,  the  Order  of  Marching,  Counter- 
marching,and  Encamping,  with  proper  Diftances,as  Intervals  and 
Streets  for  Horfe  and  Foot,  the  Plan  or  Method  of  Drawing  up 
an  Army  in  Line  of  Battle,of  Attacking  and  Defending  Lines  of 
Circumvallation,of  Pairing  Rivers  over  Bridges  of  Pontons,  and 
Entrenching  an  Army  on  the  otherSide;  the  manner  of  Befieg- 
ing  and  Defending  Fortified  Places,  the  Method  of  Surprifing 
Garrifons  and  Armies,  and  of  Beating  up  Quarters.  To  which 
are  added,  never  Publilhed  before,  the  manner  of  Drawing  up 
a  Regiment  and  Polling  Officers,  with  Order  to  beobferved  in 
Camps  and  Garrifons,the  Exercifes  oftheFoot,with  theNumber 
of  Motions  to  be  performed  at  each  Word  of  Command,and  an 
Explanation  of  them  j  the  Method  of  Forming  and  Reducing 
the  hollow  Squares,  the  Exercife  of  the  Horfe  and  Dragoons,  as 
now  pradiied,  the  Rules  and  Orders  of  his  Late  Majeity  King 
William  when  Prince  of  Orange^  to  be  obferved  by  all  Guards 
and  Garrifons.  Laftly,  an  Abridgment  of  the  Articles  of  War 
now  in  Force,  llluftrated  with  Several  Copper  Cutts.  Pries 
bound  2  s.   6d>    . 
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